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Knight-Ridder,  Inc.,  salutes  the  staff  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  winners  of  the  1994  Pulitzer 
Gold  Medal  for  Public  Service  -  -  and  Beacon 
Journal  readers  who  made  winning  the  Pulitzer  pos¬ 
sible.  In  the  honored  tradition  of  public 
service  journalism,  the  Beacon  Journal’s 
year-long  investigative  series,  “A  Ques¬ 
tion  of  Color,”  not  only  explored  the 
“ugly  realities  of  racism”  but  also  served 
as  a  catalyst  in  the  community’s  search  for  a 


solution  to  the  problem.  From  identifying  the  issue  to 

fostering  a 

Knight-Ridder  newspapers  community-wide 

have  won  the  Pulitzer  Gold  solution:  that’s 

Medal  for  Public  Service  the  spirit  of  public 

four  of  the  last  seven  years.  service  journalism 
— — in  which  we  at 
Knight-Ridder  take  great  pride.  IPSn  KNIGHT 

UWRIDDER 


The  Funny  Guy 
Wins  a  Pulitzer. 


Our  congratulations  to 

Michael  Ramirez,  whose 
consistently  irreverent 
work  has  been  rewarded  with  the 
1994  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  car¬ 
tooning.  His  outstanding  talent  was 
recognized  by  Copley  News  Service 
back  in  1988  when  his  cartoons  were 
first  syndicated. 

Ramirez’s  prize-winning  portfolio  of 
cartoons  comments  on  everything 
from  urban  crime  to  U.S.-Japanese 
trade  relations. 

Copley  News  Service  is  proud  to 
feature  the  incisive  and  hard-hitting 
opinions  of  Michael  Ramirez.  We 
wish  him  continued  success  and  an 
endless  supply  of  political  fodder. 


Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial  cartoonist  Michael  Ramirez  is  Michael  Ramirez’s  editorial  cartoons  are 

based  at  the  Commercial-Appeal  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  available  from  Copley  News  Service. 
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Do  readers  trash 
your  newspaper? 


Unfortunately,  most  do.  Instead  of  recycling 
newspapers,  people  throw  them  out 

At  the  St.  Petersbut^  Times,  we  know  this  is  a 
problem,  and  we’re  doing  something  about  it 
Tliroughout  our  company,  from  the  newsrooms 
to  our  printing  plant  we  take  steps  to  reduce, 
revise  and  recycle.  For  example: 

*  About  90  percent  of  the  newsprint  we  use 
contains  recycled  fibers. 

*  We  use  soybean  oikbased  ink,  an  environmen¬ 
tally  safer  product  than  petroleum  oil-based  ink. 

*  Our  purchasing  department  buys  products, 
such  as  office  and  cleaning  supplies,  made  of 
recycled  materials. 

*  Recycling  white  office  paper  has  become  a 
habit  for  Times  staffers,  at  a  rate  of  nearly 
14  tons  per  month. 

*  We  recycle  an  assortment  of  products,  from 
photographic  film  to  used  engine  oil. 

*  Recycled  paper  is  used  for  printing  rack  cards, 
the  company  newsletter  and  other  Times  projects. 

*  At  five  of  our  facilities,  the  public  can  drop  off 
newspapers  for  recycling. 

For  our  efforts,  the  Times  was  recently  honored 
with  the  1993  Business  Recycling  Award  in  one 
of  our  communities.  We’re  grateful  and  proud. 

Not  every  bit  of  news  is  worth  remembering, 
but  the  paper  it’s  printed  on  is  certainly  worth 
saving.  At  least,  if  s  a  start 
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MAY 

1  2-  15  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Sheraton 
Grand  Torrey  Pines  Hotel,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

1  17  —  Canadian  Circulation  Management  Association  Sales 

and  Marketing  Conference,  Radisson  London  Centre  Hotel,  London, 
Ontario 

1  5"  18  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix 

1  5*  1  8  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

1  9-21  —  American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Dis¬ 
tributors  Sales  Conference,  Hilton  Resort,  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C. 
25-27  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Peabody  Hotel, 
Memphis 

29-6/1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEJ)  World  Newspaper  Congress,  Vienna,  Austria 

JUNE 

1  -4  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Advertising  Conference, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  New  Orleans 

2- 4  —  National  Indian  Media  Association  Convention,  Howard 
Johnson  Hotel,  Rapid  City,  S.D. 

3- 4  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 

8-11  —  Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists  Conven¬ 
tion,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans 

1  5-1  9  —  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Convention, 
Ramada  Classic  Hotel,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

16- 19  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Conference,  Regal 
Riverfront  Hotel,  St.  Louis 

17- 19  —  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists  Convention, 
Holiday  Inn  Longboat  Key,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

25-29  —  Nexpo  Conference,  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center 
25-29  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Co-op 
Marketing  and  Sales  Conference,  Las  Vegas 

25-29  —  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Conven¬ 
tion,  Caesar’s  Palace,  Las  Vegas 

JULY 

6- 10  —  International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  Con¬ 
vention,  University  of  Calgary,  Calgary,  Alberta 
1  7-20  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

27- 31  —  Unity  ’94  Convention  of  the  Asian  American  Journalists 
Association,  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Hispanic  Journalists  and  Native  American  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation,  World  Congress  Center,  Atlanta 

28- 3 1  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Convention,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Atlantic  Beach 

SEPTEM8ER 

1  4- 17  —  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Convention,  Stouffer 
Hotel,  Nashville 

23-25  —  National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

28-10/1  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention  and 
Trade  Show,  Contemporary  Hotel,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 
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THE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 

by  Thomas  Winship 


Editors  weather  deep 
therapy  remarkably  well 


for  the  editorial  voices  of 
spring  orchestrated  by  that  incessant 
breath  of  fresh  air,  Geneva  Overholser, 
and  the  caring  William  Hilliard. 

As  program  chairwoman  and  presi¬ 
dent,  respectively,  they  served  up  a  se¬ 
ries  of  flagellations  and  self-flagella¬ 
tions  at  the  1994  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  last  month  in  Washington. 

The  editors  weathered  this  deep 
therapy  remarkably  well,  no  doubt,  be¬ 
cause  their  collective  guilt  level  ran  so 
high. 

They  were  pummeled  incessantly  on 
recent  weaknesses,  from  too  much  or 
too  little  political  correctness  and  too 
little  newsroom  diversity. 

They  also  were  called  on  passive  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  skimpy  budgets,  on  too 
much  “gotcha”  reporting,  heating  up 
on  President  Clinton  with  flimsy  doc¬ 
umentation,  misinterpreting  crime  sta¬ 
tistics  and  being  out  of  touch  with 
Generation  X,  to  say  nothing  of  teen¬ 
agers.  The  kids  talked  over  the  editors’ 
heads  for  a  good  hour. 

Overholser  set  out  to  expose  her 
generation  of  editors  to  the  voices  out 
there  that  they  do  not  hear  often 
enough.  She  triumphed  in  spades. 

Because  so  many  thoughtful  things 
were  said  and  heard  during  the  week, 
they  need  to  be  burned  into  our  thick 
squashes. 

Three  grand  old  tads  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  not  blue  sky  futurists,  opened  the 
assault  with  their  old-time  religion. 

Eugene  Patterson,  ex-St.  Petersburg 
Times  chieftain  and  ex-Washington 
Post  managing  editor,  growled  that 
newspapers  not  on  the  right  track  are 


Winship,  a  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly 


those  which  “write  in  short  takes  in¬ 
stead  of  explaining  complicated  issues 
....  Don’t  get  spooked  by  the  elec¬ 
tronic  highway  that  lies  ahead  of  us.” 

He  reminded  us,  “The  written  word 
will  prevail,  and  we  are  the  keepers  of 
it .  .  .  and  remember  it  was  the  bright 
people  in  our  sports  departments  who 
taught  us  how  to  compete  with  TV. 
They  were  the  real  literary  masters 
with  their  limber  and  liberated  writing. 
They  made  us  want  to  read  what  we 
had  seen  the  night  before.” 

ugene  Roberts  was  asked  about  his 
thoughts  on  moving  to  the  New  York 
Times  as  managing  editor.  “All  1  know 
is:  You  find  the  story  out  there  that 
ought  to  be  written.  You  jump  on  it 
and  get  it  in  the  paper.  That’s  what  it’s 
all  about,”  he  said. 

He  urged  papers  to  be  individualistic 
and  to  reflect  their  communities.  He 
sounded  his  favorite  refrain  that 
shrinking  newsroom  budgets  make  it 
increasingly  hard  to  cover  local  news 
properly. 

“It  would  be  a  mistake,”  he  said,  for 
editors  “to  copy  the  Times.” 

Enter  Brother  Michael  Gartner: 
“The  more  facts  you  get  in  a  newspa¬ 
per,  the  more  successful  it  will  be.”  He 
said  one  of  his  two  favorite  mottoes  is 
on  the  masthead  of  the  Aspen  (Colo.) 
Times,  which  says,  “If  you  don’t  want  it 
in  the  Times,  don’t  do  it.”  The  other  is 
in  the  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  Daily 
Herald,  whose  motto  is:  “Fear  God,  tell 
the  truth  and  make  money.” 

That  was  just  the  beginning.  Bobby 
Inman,  the  defense  secretary-designate 
whose  past  in  Washington  and  Texas 
defeated  his  appointment,  handed  the 
press  its  head.  So  did  Deborah  Pro- 
throw-Stith,  assistant  dean  at  Har¬ 
vard’s  School  of  Public  Health,  who  in¬ 
sisted  that  neither  the  press.  Congress 


nor  the  president  really  understood  the 
causes  or  cures  for  violent  behavior. 

Everette  Dennis,  director  of  the 
Freedom  Forum  Center  for  Media 
Studies  at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York,  dumped  another  bucket  of  useful 
cold  water  on  the  print  fraternity. 

In  a  panel  on  “Getting  Newspapers 
on  the  Information  Superhighway,” 
Dennis  warned,  “There  could  be  yet 
another  era  of  competition  between 
television  and  newspapers,  when  tele¬ 
vision  perfects  its  ability  to  call  up  and 
market  to  the  public  more  information 
than  it  puts  on  the  air.” 

Imagine  a  contest  with  television 
about  who  can  serve  up  the  most  infor¬ 
mation  and  analysis! 

“For  this  reason,  it  is  in  the  print 
media’s  vested  interest  to  increase,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  curtail,  its  reporting  skills 
and  scope  of  coverage,”  Dennis  cau¬ 
tioned. 

o.—  thread  among  the 
press  critics  was  that  they  concluded 
their  bitches  by  offering  editors 
thoughtful  suggestions  for  change.  A 
refreshing  idea. 

Most  conventioneers,  I  believe,  felt 
that  President  Clinton  was  pretty  ef¬ 
fective  in  loving  up  the  editors,  both  in 
his  speech  to  them  and  by  inviting 
them  and  their  spouses  to  the  White 
House  —  the  first  time  a  president  has 
since  1981. 

Washington’s  working  reporters  — 
normally  an  editor’s  most  expensive 
hires  —  did  a  pretty  effective  job  of  ig¬ 
noring  the  convention  proceedings. 

Even  the  speech  by  Rep.  James 
Leach  (R-Iowa),  in  which  he  retreated 
from  his  assault  on  the  Whitewater 
land  deal,  was  ignored  or  kissed  off  the 
next  day  by  both  the  Post  and  Times. 

Nor  did  they  pay  much  attention,  if 


(See  Curmudgeon  on  page  38) 
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Legal  Briefs 

Three  journalists 
cleared  of  trespass 

AUTHORITIES  HAVE  DROPPED 
trespassing  charges  against  three  New¬ 
ark  Star- Ledger  journalists  who  accom¬ 
panied  a  state  official  on  a  sutprise  in¬ 
spection  of  a  Newark  school. 

The  decision  not  to  prosecute  was 
announced  April  18  as  Hilda  Hidalgo,  a 
former  assistant  state  education  com¬ 
missioner,  went  on  trial  in  Newark  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Court  on  charges  of  creating  a 
disturbance  and  resisting  arrest. 

Hidalgo,  now  a  Rutgers  University 
professor,  suffered  a  broken  wrist  and 
other  injuries  when  she  and  the  jour¬ 
nalists  were  arrested  Oct.  20  while  in¬ 
specting  the  Morton  Street  school  to 
determine  whether  the  state  should 
take  over  the  troubled  school  district 
(E&P,  Oct.  30, 1993,  p.  16). 

Complaints  were  withdrawn  for  lack 
of  evidence  against  Star- Ledger  educa¬ 
tion  editor  Robert  Braun  and  photogra¬ 
phers  Joe  Gigli  and  John  O’Boyle. 
O’Boyle  also  was  charged  with  assault¬ 
ing  a  security  guard. 

The  school  board  said  the  journalists 
were  not  authorized  to  enter  the  school. 
They  pleaded  not  guilty  on  the  grounds 
that  Hidalgo,  who  at  the  time  was  a 
state  education  official,  invited  them 
along. 

Hidalgo’s  attorney,  Wilfredo  Carabal¬ 
lo,  moved  for  a  change  of  venue,  saying 
the  charges  were  “political”  and  Hidal¬ 
go  could  not  get  a  fair  trial  in  Newark. 

The  long  process  of  deciding  whether 
to  take  over  the  schools  is  resented  by 
many  Newark  residents,  even  though 
the  district  produces  among  the  worst 
students  in  New  jersey  and  has  been 
criticized  in  state  reports  for  misman¬ 
agement  and  cronyism. 

$1.1  million  libel 
judgment  against 
national  tabloid 

A  SANTA  MONICA,  Calif.,  jury  ren¬ 
dered  a  $1.1  million  judgment  against 
the  national  tabloid,  the  Globe,  for  im¬ 
plying  that  a  former  free-lance  photog¬ 
rapher  assassinated  Robert  Kennedy. 
Almost  half  of  the  amount  was  in  puni¬ 
tive  damages. 

The  verdict  came  after  a  four-week 


trial  in  the  suit  filed  by  Khalid  Khawar, 
now  a  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  farmer. 

The  basis  of  the  action  was  a  April 
1989  article  in  the  Globe.  It  reported  on 
a  book  by  Robert  Morrow  titled  The 
Senator  Must  Die:  The  Murder  of  Rob' 
ert  F.  Kennedy,  which  alleged  that 
Kennedy  was  killed  by  a  secret  Iranian 
police  hit  squad  not  by  convicted  slayer 
Sirhan  Sirhan. 

Along  with  the  story  was  a  photo 
showing  Kennedy  at  the  Ambassador 
Hotel  in  Los  Angeles,  claiming  victory 
in  the  Democratic  presidential  primary 
moments  before  he  was  shot.  Above 
the  photo  was  an  arrow  pointing  to 
Khawar,  then  a  free-lance  cameraman, 
who  was  covering  the  event. 

The  caption  quoted  Morrow  as  stat¬ 
ing  that  an  Iranian  agent  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  shot  Kennedy  with  a  gun  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  camera. 

Khawar  sought  damages  for  defama¬ 
tion  and  emotional  distress. 

The  Globe’s  attorney,  Anthony  Glass- 
man,  argued  that  his  client  should  not 
be  assessed  damages  because  it  merely 
reported  from  Morrow’s  book  “accurate¬ 
ly,  fairly  and  in  a  neutral  fashion.” 

The  Globe  said  it  will  appeal  if  the 
trial  judge  does  not  reject  the  award. 

Paper  ordered 
to  pay  damages 

THE  JOURNAL-GAZETTE,  FORT 
Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  ordered  to  pay 
$985,000  in  damages  to  a  restaurant  be¬ 
cause  of  an  inaccurate  headline. 

Bandido’s  Inc.  had  sought  $2  million- 
plus  and  an  unspecified  amount  in 
punitive  damages  from  the  paper,  but  a 
judge  ruled  out  punitive  damages. 

The  company  sued  the  paper  regard¬ 
ing  an  October  1988  headline  that  said, 
“Health  board  shuts  doors  at  Bandido’s; 
Investigators  find  rats,  bugs  at  north- 
side  eatery.” 

The  article  said  a  health  inspector’s 
report  showed  evidence  of  insects  and 
rodents.  The  story  did  not  mention  rats. 

Attorney  Edward  Murphy  Jr.  told  ju¬ 
rors  that  the  actions  of  several  editors 
at  the  paper  constituted  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  for  the  truth  because  they  did  not 
catch  the  inaccurate  headline  before  it 
was  published. 

The  paper  ran  a  follow-up  story  the 
day  after  the  original  ran,  including  a 


retraction  and  apology.  But  Bandido’s 
owner  testified  that  he  was  unhappy 
with  the  second  story  because  the  cor¬ 
rection  began  three  paragraphs  into  the 
story  and  was  not  contained  in  the 
headline. 

Journal-Gazette  editor  Craig  Klug- 
man  said  he  was  disappointed  by  the 
decision  handed  down  last  month. 

“The  Journal-Gazette  is  an  accurate 
newspaper,”  he  said.  “It  has  always  been 
an  accurate  newspaper  and  always  will 
be.  One  mistake  doesn’t  change  that.” 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  in  1989,  but  a 
judge  ruled  that  there  were  no  facts  in 
the  case  record  to  support  a  finding  of 
actual  malice  in  the  minds  or  actions  of 
the  paper’s  employees. 

The  Indiana  Court  of  Appeals  re¬ 
versed  that  decision  in  July  1991  and 
ordered  a  new  trial.  —  AP 

Court:  Seller  liable 
for  severance  pay 

A  FEDERAL  APPEALS  court  has 
ruled  that  the  parent  company  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  owes  severance 
pay  to  former  employees  of  a  graphic 
arts  company  it  sold  in  1989. 

The  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  for  the  11th  Circuit  in  Atlanta  re¬ 
versed  a  decision  by  U.S.  District  Judge 
Elizabeth  Kovachevich  in  Tampa.  She 
ruled  in  1992  that  former  employees  of 
Modern  Graphic  Arts  were  not  due  ter¬ 
mination  benefits  when  they  left  the 
company  because  they  were  rehired  by 
the  company’s  new  owner. 

The  appeals  court  said  employees 
whose  jobs  are  terminated  because  their 
employer  sold  assets  are  entitled  to  sev¬ 
erance  pay  even  though  they  were  re¬ 
hired  immediately. 

The  case  was  returned  to  district 
court  for  further  action,  the  Times  re¬ 
ported. 

Three  Modern  Graphic  Arts  employ¬ 
ees  sued  after  Times  Publishing  Co. 
sold  the  firm  in  1989.  They  contended 
that  they  were  terminated  without 
cause  and  were  entitled  to  severance 
pay. 

“We  were  operating  under  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  since  nobody  lost  a  job, 
we  didn’t  have  to  pay  severance,”  said 
Times  Publishing  president  and  CEO 
Andrew  Barnes.  “The  court  has  said 
otherwise.” 
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Responsive  newspapers 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES  ARE  gluttons  for  punishment.  They  invariably  in¬ 
vite  the  CEO  of  an  extremely  large  advertiser  to  tell  them  what  newspapers  must 
do  to  get  his  business  and  to  participate  in  the  tremendous  growth  he  anticipates 
in  his  company. 

John  Roach,  chairman  and  CEO  of  the  Tandy  Corp.,  made  a  good  speech  to 
newspaper  publishers  last  week  in  San  Francisco.  He  rounded  up  all  the  usual 
suspects  —  lack  of  editorial  support,  lack  of  uniform  rates,  difficulty  in  ordering 
and  billing,  etc.  We  just  wish  he  had  been  able  to  sit  through  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  proceedings  and  heard  what  newspapers  are  already  doing 
to  solve  those  problems. 

Newspapers  are  starting  to  conform  to  a  standard  ad  invoice.  They  are  coop¬ 
erating  in  a  one  order/one  bill  program.  They  have  instantaneous  transmission 
of  advertising  materials  at  their  finger  tips.  Mr.  Roach  may  want  to  study  the  suc¬ 
cess  the  Chrysler  Corp.  had  with  its  recent  advertising  expenditure  of  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  which  used  the  new  Newspaper  National  Network  and  the  one  order/one 
bill  service  to  advantage. 

Newspapers  are  no  longer  as  uncooperative  and  difficult  to  buy  as  they  once 
were.  A  lot  of  advertisers  will  find  that  out. 

There  was  one  point  that  Mr.  Roach  made,  however,  that  had  to  do  with  edi¬ 
torial  support  and  news  coverage  of  the  openings  of  his  megastores.  It  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  journalism  student  who  asked  his  opinion  of  the  traditional  separation  of 
news  and  advertising  departments.  Roach  replied  that  he  didn’t  believe  the  ad  de¬ 
partment  should  write  the  news  stories  but  he  expected  the  news  departments  to 
give  space  to  what  is  important  locally. 

Of  course,  Chrysler’s  $1.5  million  expenditure  was  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com¬ 
pared  to  the  $225  million  (projected  to  be  $500  million  in  five  years)  Mr.  Roach 
waved  around.  That  carries  a  lot  of  clout  and  most  newspapers  will  go  a  long  way 
to  get  a  piece  of  the  action.  Very  few  editors  will  ignore  the  news  value  of  a  mega¬ 
store  opening  and  its  economic  impact  on  the  local  economy  and  creation  of  new 
jobs.  But  very  few  of  them  will  jeopardize  their  editorial  integrity  and  go  over¬ 
board  on  the  story.  Mr.  Roach  talked  as  if  he  thought  they  should.  Some  people 
are  unreasonable  and  difficult  to  satisfy,  and  there’s  the  rub. 


Local  news 

ANYONE  WHO  HAS  attended  the  recent  editors’  meeting  in  Washington  and 
the  more  recent  publishers’  meeting  in  San  Francisco,  or  who  has  read  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  coverage  of  them,  has  been  aware  that  local  news  was  a  recurring  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  an  old  idea  that  merits  revival  everywhere. 

Another  recurring  theme  has  been  the  importance  of  getting  reader  participa¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  has  brought  in  more  than 
300  readers  to  60  meetings  with  the  staff  since  the  program  was  started  three 
years  ago.  In  Ventura,  Calif.,  the  Star-Free-Press  has  had  two  local  citizens  on  its 
editorial  board  on  a  rotating  basis  for  13  months. 

There  are  many  variations  of  these  techniques  which  help  to  make  the  local 
newspaper  what  it  truly  should  be:  local. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Leadership  Institute  head 
defends  his  program 


WILLIAM  RENTSCHLER’S  self- 
righteous  and  ill-researched  letter 
(E&P,  March  26,  p.  7)  proves,  against 
his  very  intentions,  the  urgent  need  for 
the  work  of  the  nonpartisan  organiza¬ 
tion  he  attacks,  the  Leadership  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Mr.  Rentschler  is  obviously  out  of 
touch  with  what  is  happening  on 
America’s  campuses. 

And  he  seems  to  have  been  dozing 
at  his  editor’s  desk  for  much  of  the 
1980s,  when  study  after  study  by  Roth¬ 
man  and  Lichter  and  others  proved 
that  not  only  are  the  media  staffed  pre¬ 
dominantly  by  journalists  of  a  liberal 


Newspaperdom» 

50  YEARS  AGO  ...  The  New 

York  Times  won  the  1943  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  journalism  “for  the  most 
disinterested  and  meritorious  public 
service”  for  its  nationwide  history 
survey  of  7,000  college  freshmen  at 
36  colleges  and  universities,  reveal¬ 
ing  a  decided  ignorance  of  the  most 
elementary  aspects  of  U.S.  history. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
wife  of  the  publisher,  suggested  the 
study  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  American  history  was  fully 
comprehended  by  students.  The  re¬ 
sults  showed  that  students  had  a 
vast  fund  of  misinformation  on 
many  basic  historical  facts:  For  in¬ 
stance,  1,705  students  did  not  know 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  presi¬ 
dent  during  the  Civil  War. 

Frank  Knox,  70,  secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Manchester,  N.H.,  Union  Leader, 
died  at  his  home  in  Washington  af¬ 
ter  a  series  of  heart  attacks. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
May  6,  1944 


bent  but  that  their  persuasion  perme¬ 
ates  their  reporting. 

His  almost  Elysian  portrayal  of  the 
campus  newspaper  at  Princeton  may 
suitably  characterize  the  situation 
when  he  graduated  in  1949. 

But  not  the  Daily  Princetonian  of 
1994.  The  paper  he  edited,  the  Daily 
Princetonian,  is  now  happily  described 
by  its  current  editor,  Buster  Kantrow, 
as  “liberal,  left  of  center  and  certainly 
not  conservative.” 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Kantrow 
goes  so  far  as  to  refuse  conservatives 
space  in  his  paper  or  representation  on 
his  staff. 

But  many  college  newspapers  do  ex¬ 
actly  that. 

They  are  intolerant  of  anyone  whose 
views  or  background  tend  to  the  even 
moderately  conservative. 

Official  campus  paper  editors  and 
the  journalism  professors  who  encour¬ 
age  and  nurture  this  approach  to  jour¬ 
nalism  do  the  profession  a  disservice  by 
discriminating  against  young  conserv¬ 
atives. 

Which  is  why  the  Leadership  Insti¬ 
tute  developed  the  Student  Publica¬ 
tions  School  in  the  first  place. 

The  Institute  has  trained  hundreds 
of  students  in  recent  years  in  an  effort 
to  provide  an  alternative  to  the  over¬ 
sized  journalism  departments  of  our 
American  colleges. 

We  developed  a  program,  taught 
several  times  each  year  in  intensive 
weekend  seminars,  to  provide  interest¬ 
ed  conservative  students  with  the 
knowledge  and  motivation  needed  to 
start  successful  independent  campus 
newspapers. 

We  make  no  effort  to  control  the 
content  of  these  papers  or  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  their  staff. 

The  continued  and  growing  success 
of  our  Student  Publication  School, 
properly  mentioned  in  the  Tony  Case 
article  (E&P,  Jan.  8,  p.  9),  is  a  testa¬ 
ment  to  the  need  for  such  a  program. 
There  are  now  106  such  campus  pa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Rentschler  takes  a  great  deal  of 


pride  in  describing  himself  as  “unpre¬ 
dictable.” 

This  has  less  to  do  with  original 
thought  on  his  part  than  with  his  dis¬ 
regard  for  logic. 

He  asserts  that  because  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  in  this  case  a  large  media  con¬ 
glomerate,  is  a  Fortune  500  company, 
its  products  are  ipso  facto  conservative. 
If  only  this  were  so! 

Displaying  little  understanding  of 
Mr.  Pulitzer’s  credo,  Mr.  Rentschler  re¬ 
lied  on  one  short  article  for  his  root 
and  branch  attack  on  the  Leadership 
Institute. 

Mr.  Rentschler  made,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  no  effort  to  contact  the  Institute 
to  request  further  information  about 
our  programs  or  our  mission. 

His  letter  proves  why  “honorable 
journalism”  would  benefit  from  fewer 
self-appointed  defenders  like  him  and 
more  graduates  of  the  Leadership  In¬ 
stitute’s  Student  Publications  School, 
who  bring  balance  to  a  one-sided  cam¬ 
pus  media  situation. 

Morton  C.  Blackwell 

Blackwell  is  president  of  the 
Leadership  Institute 

Wants  to  stop 
the  use  of 
superfluous  words 

PLEASE  NOTICE  THAT  I  started  this 
letter  to  the  editor  with  my  name  and 
title. 

Wouldn’t  that  make  for  continual 
reading  rather  than  going  to  the  end  to 
see  who  wrote  it? 

It  would  be  strange  to  say  fireman  in 
chief.  Fire  chief  sounds  better,  but  how 
about  chief  fireman? 

That  brings  me  to  the  title  of  editor 
in  chief.  It’s  much  smoother  to  say  chief 
editor.  Isn’t  it? 

The  public  is  mystified  by  the  title  of 
copy  editor.  Copy  editor  of  what?  It’s 
clearer  to  say  news,  sports  or  advertising 
copy  editor. 

One  more,  if  1  may:  chickens  and 
turkeys  don’t  have  breasts.  So  let’s  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  to  say  chicken  and 
turkey  chests. 

Newspapers  have  and  should  contin¬ 
ue  to  improve  our  language. 

Joe  Parker 

Parker  is  a  retired  copy  editor 
at  the  Troy,  N.Y.,  Record 
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Did  You  Read  These 
Important  E(^P  Articles 

In  April? 


Postal  Officials  Workinq  To 
Resolve  Rote  Hike  Promem 
For  Some  Papers 

Postmaster  General  Marvin  Run¬ 
yon  acknowledged  that  the  10.3% 
rate  hike  for  most  postal  customers 
would  amount  to  a  34%  increase 
for  second-class  in-county  mailers 
and  said  postal  officials  are  working 
with  newspaper  organizations  to 
resolve  the  problem. 

Touch  Of  Home 
For  West  Coast  Brits 

Los  Angeles-based  British  Weekly 
seeks  to  reach  a  segment  of  the 
half-million  Brits  living  in  the 
United  States. 

Good  News,  Bad  News 

Residents  of  the  U.S.  and  seven 
other  democracies  say  the  press  has 
a  positive  impact  on  their  coun¬ 
tries,  but  ‘alarming’  numbers 
support  some  government  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  press. 

Technology  Is  Bane,  Boon 
For  Layout  Managers 

With  each  technological  giant 
step,  the  layout  department  has 
taken  on  new  importance  in  the 
newsroom. 

Recycling  A  Story 
Is  Not  Unethical 

Ontario  Press  Council  says  reporter 
who  sold  a  rewritten  local  news 


story  to  the  National  Enquirer  did 
nothing  unethical. 

Editors  Trade  Barbs  About 
Proposed  News  Council 

Government-sponsored  news  coun¬ 
cil  bill  fails  committee  vote,  but 
editors  at  rival  Kentucky  news¬ 
papers  continue  the  debate. 

In  Defense  Of 
An  Ethics  Code 

Chairman  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  ethics  committee 
defends  proposed  code  against 
charges  that  it  could  provide 
ammunition  for  libel  suits. 

78th  Annual  Pulitzer  Prizes 

Controversial  photo  wins  for 
Toronto  Star  staffer;  N.Y.  Times 
wins  three,  including  one  for  a 
free-lancer;  Chicago  Tribune  gets 
two;  Scripps  papers  win  two; 


alternative  paper  a  winner. 

New  York  Times  Folds 
Its  Russian  Edition 

Stops  publishing  biweekly  paper, 
citing  weak  advertiser  support; 
partner  is  stunned. 

Report  On  Private 
Teleconference  Creates 
A  Furor 

San  Francisco  Examiner  prints 
verbatim  account  of  private  video 
meeting  between  U.  of  California 
president  and  UC  chancellors. 

Ad  Spending  On 
Newspapers  Up  4.1% 
in  1993 

Spending  on  newspaper  advertising 
grew  4.1%  last  year  to  $31.9  bil¬ 
lion,  the  biggest  jump  in  five  years, 
according  to  preliminary  estimates 
from  the  NAA. 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 
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State  Of 
The  Newspaper 

Industry  1994 

Industry  execs  are  concerned  that  newspapers  are  placing 
too  much  emphasis  on  cosmetic  changes  and  not  enough  on 
more  substantial  improvements,  according  to  a  survey 
sponsored  by  FACS,  conducted  by  American  Opinion  Research 


by  Tony  Case 

ONLY  ONE  IN  four  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  rated  the  industry  as  “very 
healthy”  in  a  recent  survey,  and  most 
do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  in  better 
shape  10  years  from  now. 

Of  732  editors,  publishers,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  executives 
polled,  publishers  were  the  most  opti¬ 
mistic  about  the  condition  of  the 
newspaper  business.  The  most  pes¬ 
simistic?  Editors. 

About  half  of  all  respondents  said 
that  if  they  had  it  to  do  over  today, 
they  still  would  embark  on  careers  in 
newspapers.  But  almost  as  many  said 
they  would  not  follow  the  same  path  or 
were  not  sure. 

“The  State  of  the  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
try  1994”  details  results  of  a  survey 
sponsored  by  the  Foundation  for 
American  Communications,  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  in  Los  Angeles 
known  by  the  acronym  FACS,  and 
American  Opinion  Research  Inc.,  the 
Princeton,  N.J.-based  research  compa¬ 
ny  that  conducted  the  poll. 

Declining  readership  was  cited  as 
the  top  threat  to  newspapers,  and  a 
majority  of  respondents  maintained 
that  improving  content  is  the  answer 
to  combating  the  problem. 

“Declining  readership  is  a  symptom 
well  understood  by  the  leaders  of  our 
industry,”  Detroit  News  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  and  FACS  co-chairman  Robert 


Giles  said  in  response  to  the  findings. 
“Only  recently,  however,  have  newspa¬ 
per  people  come  to  agree  that  content 
is  first  among  the  many  reasons  reader- 
ship  is  in  decline.” 

Other  major  menaces  to  the  medi¬ 
um  recognized  in  the  survey  were  in¬ 
creasing  competition  for  advertising 
dollars  and  readers’  time  and  declining 
readership  among  young  people.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  list  were  union  de¬ 
mands,  environmental  issues,  and  find¬ 
ing  and  keeping  good  carriers. 

Of  those  polled,  27%  said  improving 
content  was  key  to  keeping  readers. 
They  recommended  focusing  on  the 


quality  of  their  newspapers,  starting 
with  the  hiring  and  training  of  employ¬ 
ees,”  the  report  said. 

Of  those  polled,  27%  said  they  had 
conducted  some  type  of  staff  training 
in  the  previous  year  to  improve  editori¬ 
al  quality,  15%  expanded  local  news 
coverage  in  their  papers  and  14%  made 
design  or  layout  changes. 

Executives  expressed  concern  that 
newspapers  are  placing  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  cosmetic  changes  and  not 
enough  on  more  substantial  improve¬ 
ments. 

“Changing  the  design  and  adding 
color  may  be  just  a  Band-Aid,”  a  pub¬ 


“Only  recently  .  .  .  have  newspaper  people  come  to 
agree  that  content  is  first  among  the  many  reasons 
readership  is  in  decline.” 


quality  of  content,  considering  readers’ 
needs  when  determining  content  and 
including  more  interesting  information 
and  more  local  news. 

Meanwhile,  19%  suggested  changes 
on  the  advertising  end. 

Most  respondents  said  the  editorial 
content  of  their  papers  was  good. 
However,  fewer  than  one  in  seven  rat¬ 
ed  it  as  excellent. 

“Newspapers  are  employing  a  variety 
of  strategies  to  improve  the  editorial 


lisher  was  quoted  as  saying  in  the  re¬ 
port.  “We’ve  got  to  really  improve  what 
we’re  giving  people,  give  them  what 
they  need  and  make  it  easier  for  them 
to  find.” 

When  asked  how  the  editorial  strat¬ 
egy  of  their  newspapers  had  changed 
in  five  years,  respondents  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  said  they  had  begun  including 
more  local  news  coverage.  And  when 
asked  how  newspapers  need  to  change 
their  editorial  direction  to  compete  in 
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the  future,  a  majority  recommended 
expanding  local  coverage. 

Where  advertising  is  concerned,  re¬ 
spondents  agreed  that  newspapers 
should  be  more  flexible  with  pricing 
and  more  aware  of  customers’  needs. 
Only  2%  said  ad  rates  should  be  low¬ 
ered. 

Of  the  newspapers  represented  in 
the  survey,  90%  expected  to  raise  ad 
rates  this  year.  The  average  projected 
increase  was  4.8%. 

When  asked  how  best  to  increase 
advertising  revenues,  18%  suggested 
improving  sales  staffs  or  training  of 
staffs  and  15%  recommended  boosting 
household  penetration  and  readership. 

Respondents  concurred  that  adver¬ 
tisers  have  become  increasingly  de¬ 
manding  —  and  what  they  are  request¬ 
ing  most  are  more  and  improved  read¬ 
ership  and  survey  information,  zoning 
and  targeting,  and  discounts  and  deals. 
To  a  lesser  extent,  they  ask  for  color 
and  better  understanding  of  their  busi¬ 
nesses. 

To  boost  ad  revenues,  23%  of  re¬ 
spondents  said  they  now  rely  heavily 
on  special  sections,  such  as  bridal  and 
senior  citizen  pullouts.  They  also  have 
implemented  customized  programs  for 
advertisers  and  increased  promotion. 

To  build  circulation,  23%  of  those 
surveyed  said  they  depend  on  telemar¬ 
keting.  Other  methods  cited  were  de¬ 
livery-improvement  programs  and, 
again,  increased  promotion. 

The  main  problems  in  adding  circu¬ 
lation  were  increasing  penetration  and 
getting  papers  to  subscribers  earlier  in 
the  morning. 

A  majority  of  those  who  predicted 
that  the  industry  will  be  better  off  in 
10  years  cited  as  reasons  new  technol¬ 
ogy  and  the  threat  of  competition 
causing  newspapers  to  become  more 
flexible  and  innovative. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  believe  that 
things  will  worsen  blamed  increased 
competition,  especially  from  interac¬ 
tive  or  other  electronic  media;  a  con¬ 
tinued  decline  in  readership,  and 
newspapers’  slowness  in  adapting  to 
change. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  those  ques¬ 
tioned  said  the  biggest  competitor  for 
ad  dollars  these  days  is  broadcasting. 
Other  major  competitors  listed  were 
direct  mail,  other  papers  and  yellow 
pages. 

Less  than  1%  of  respondents  said 
telephone  companies  —  which  aggres¬ 
sively  have  entered  electronic  publish¬ 
ing  in  recent  years  —  were  a  major 
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threat.  TV  shopping  networks  and  in¬ 
teractive  media  each  were  cited  by 
only  1%  of  those  polled. 

In  five  years,  respondents  expected 
that  cable  and  direct  mail  will  be  the 
media  to  beat. 

As  for  the  reasons  that  executives 
gave  for  seeking  careers  outside  news¬ 
papers  if  given  the  chance,  32%  of  re¬ 
spondents  —  most  of  them  advertising 
directors  —  said  newspapers  are  a  de¬ 
clining  or  mature  industry. 

Meanwhile,  26%  of  those  surveyed 
said  opportunities  for  personal  growth 
are  limited;  24%  cited  low  pay,  and 
21%  contended  that  hard  work  is  not 
rewarded.  Editors  accounted  for  the 
majority  of  respondents  in  each  of 
these  categories. 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

IN  AN  ATTEMPT  to  regroup  a  few 
weeks  after  one  reporter  was  fired  and 
two  editors  resigned,  the  Torrington, 
Conn.,  Register  Citizen  appointed  a 
new  editor,  effective  April  11. 

Andy  Thibault,  who  since  1990  had 
been  an  assistant  bureau  chief  at  the 
Enfield  bureau  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  was  named  editor  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister  Citizen. 

The  move  came  after  Elizabeth 
Healy  and  Dolores  Laschever,  two  Reg¬ 
ister  Citizen  editors,  resigned  to  protest 
the  firing  of  reporter  Marsden  Ep- 
worth. 

In  his  new  capacity,  Thibault  said, 
he  will  stress  “fundamentals,  getting 
back  to  the  basics  and  executing  them 
better  than  anyone  else  ....  We’re  go¬ 
ing  forward.” 

He  refused  to  comment  about  the 
situation  involving  Epworth,  Healy  and 
Laschever,  saying,  “I’m  not  really  in  a 
position  to  comment  on  anything  that 
happened  before  1  got  here.” 

Before  joining  the  Courant, 
Thibault  was  an  editor  and  reporter  at 
two  other  Connecticut  newspapers, 
the  Stamford  Advocate  and  Greenwich 
Time.  Previously,  he  was  an  editor  at 
the  Times  Leader,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
and  an  editor  at  Connecticut  Shore 


Of  the  1,000  questionnaires  that 
were  mailed,  nearly  three-fourths  were 
answered  and  returned,  a  response  that 
AOR  president  Anthony  Casale  called 
phenomenal  and  surprising. 

Of  732  respondents,  348  were  pub¬ 
lishers,  180  were  ad  directors  and  200 
were  editors.  The  rest  worked  in  other 
areas. 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of 
FACS/AOR  studies.  The  first  exam¬ 
ined  environmental  journalism;  a  third 
will  consider  changing  needs  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  media  buyers. 

Complete  copies  of  the  new  report 
are  available  free  through  AOR.  The 
company  address  is  707  State  Road, 
Suite  102,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540;  the 
phone  number  is  (609)  683-4860. 


Andy  Thibault 


Line  Newspapers. 

In  an  effort  to  “put  some  order 
where  chaos  reigned,”  Thibault  said,  he 
immediately  promoted  five  Register 
Citizen  staffers  and  “lured  away”  Don 
Stacom,  assistant  metro  editor  at  an 
area  competitor,  the  Waterbury  Repub- 
lican-American. 

As  deputy  editor,  Stacom  will  be  re- 

(See  Regroups  on  page  37) 
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Newspaper  regroups  after 
editorial  controversy 

Torrington,  Conn.,  Register  Citizen  appoints  new  editor 


Reaching 
Potential  Readers 

Research  sponsored  by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America  offers  ideas  aimed 
at  motivating  people  aged  22-44  to  read  daily  newspapers 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

MILLIONS  OF  EDUCATED  people 
who  have  “scheduled  newspapers  out 
of  their  lives”  would  read  more  often  if 
newspapers  overhauled  key  aspects  by 
rethinking  what  is  newsworthy  and 
abandoning  their  “preoccupation  with 
breaking  news,”  a  consultant  said. 

Based  on  research  involving  focus 
groups  and  prototype  newspapers, 
Kristin  McGrath,  president  of  MORI 
Research,  Minneapolis,  said  news¬ 
papers  frustrate  potential  readers,  a 
group  she  defined  as  people  ages  22  to 
44  who  are  busy  and  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  have  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  typical  newspaper 
readers  but  rarely  open  a  newspaper. 

Long  a  source  of  frustration  for 
newspapers,  potential  readers,  estimat¬ 
ed  at  13%  of  the  adult  population,  are 
turned  off  by  the  format  and  content 
of  newspapers,  McGrath  told  a  session 
at  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  convention  in  San  Francisco. 

“The  vast  bulk  of  newspaper  content 
is  simply  not  relevant”  to  them,  she 
said. 

Daily  newspaper  circulation  has 
fluctuated  around  60  million  since 
1965,  but  because  the  population  keeps 
growing,  the  share  of  adults  who  read 
on  any  given  weekday  has  declined 
steadily  from  78%  in  1970  to  under 
62%  last  year. 

“It’s  time  to  get  rid  of  some  sacred 
cows,”  she  declared,  saying  that  to 
reach  potential  readers  and  “maintain 
our  franchise  in  the  future,  we  need  to 
‘make  over’  some  of  the  basics  of  our 
craft.” 

She  called  on  newspapers  to: 

•  Redefine  newsworthiness. 

•  Make  over  the  front  page. 

•  “Abandon  our  preoccupation  with 
breaking  news.” 

•  Redefine  the  watchdog  role. 
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Court  gives  mugger  $2M 


Focus  groups  praised  prototype  front 
pages  that  were  loaded  with  excerpts, 
digests  and  contents  because  they  served 
as  guides  to  take  readers  through  the 
paper. 


•  Redefine  “the  story.” 

McGrath  cautioned  that  the  proto¬ 
types  offered  no  quick  fixes  to  draw  po¬ 
tential  readers  to  newspapers.  Even  if 
newspapers  adapted  all  the  ideas  of  the 
prototypes,  “Maybe  the  most  we  can 
hope  for  is  to  expand  their  readership 
from  one  day  a  week  or  less  up  to 
about  three  days.  But  don’t  sneer  at 
that  —  it  would  still  be  a  substantial 
step  forward.” 

The  research  was  commissioned  by 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  with  financial  support  from 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Fourteen  newspapers  developed 


prototype  front  pages  and  themed  sec¬ 
tions  and  other  innovations  and  con¬ 
ducted  40  focus  groups  of  people  who 
fit  the  definition  of  potential  readers. 

In  general,  McGrath  said,  focus 
groups  praised  prototype  front  pages 
that  were  loaded  with  excerpts,  digests 
and  contents  because  they  served  as 
guides  to  take  readers  through  the  pa¬ 
per,  rather  than  the  typical  newspaper’s 
presentation  of  the  half  dozen  top  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  day,  as  determined  by  the 
editors. 

One  prototype,  a  spadea  designed  to 
serve  as  a  portable  front  page  and  table 
of  contents,  was  a  “hit”  because  it  al¬ 
lowed  readers  to  carry  it  around  and 
use  as  and  guide  to  their  evening  read¬ 
ing. 

Potential  readers  hated  jumps, 
which  “symbolize  everything  that’s 
reader-unfriendly  about  the  form  of 
newspapers,”  McGrath  said.  They  ob¬ 
jected  to  features  that  are  not  an¬ 
chored  in  the  same  location  and  were 
unwilling  to  hunt  through  the  paper. 

Newsworthiness 

McGrath  said  potential  readers  re¬ 
peatedly  called  newspapers  repetitious, 
either  because  they  beat  stories  to 
death  or  because  they  create  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  repetition  by  covering  so  much 
murder,  disaster,  scandal  and  plague 
that  only  the  names  and  places  seem  to 
change. 

Potential  readers  define  news  differ¬ 
ently,  based  on  relevance  to  them,  Mc¬ 
Grath  said.  A  lot  of  what  they  call 
news,  editors  call  features. 

Potential  readers  liked  prototypes 
dealing  with  parents  and  children, 
health  and  fitness,  relationships,  work¬ 
ing,  and  international  news  packaged 
under  the  heading  “global  village.” 
Sections  about  personal  affairs  succeed¬ 
ed  if  content  was  local  —  not  packaged 
—  syndicated  material;  useful,  such  as 
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calendars,  tips  about  when  to  plant 
flowers  or  where  to  go  rafting;  and  help- 
ful  in  organizing  busy  lives. 

Breaking  news 

Potential  readers  often  observed  that 
newspapers  rarely  break  news.  TV,  radio 
and  office  gossip  usually  do.  News¬ 
papers,  in  the  tradition  dating  from  be¬ 
fore  electronic  media  were  invented,  of¬ 
ten  recount  yesterday’s  events,  which 
readers  saw  on  TV  last  night. 

Instead  of  “headline  news,”  potential 
readers  want  to  build  their  knowledge 
base  and  to  add  perspective,  McGrath 
said. 

They  want  news  as  “a  quick  bite  or  a 
satisfying  meal.  That  means  eliminat¬ 
ing  10-  or  20-inch  stories  consisting  of 
a  new  lead  on  top  of  rehash,”  she  said. 
In  focus  groups,  potential  readers  re¬ 
acted  positively  to  prototypes  designed 
around  the  concept  that  items  must  be 
brief  or  deep. 

“Another  problem  with  ‘breaking 
news’  is  that  it’s  a  backward-looking 
concept,”  McGrath  said. 

Potential  readers  appreciated  the 
prototype  Tomorrow  page,  designed  in 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  to  guide  readers 
about  the  next  day’s  events  and  future 
developments.  Newspapers  “are  on  a 
much  more  level  playing  field  when 
they  look  forward  instead  of  back¬ 
ward,”  she  said. 

Watchdog  role 

Potential  readers  criticized  what  they 
saw  as  the  current  watchdog  role  be¬ 
cause  it  implies  an  unequal  relationship 
of  newspapers  talking  down  and  be¬ 
cause  the  role  is  too  narrow,  McGrath 
said. 

Prototypes  embodying  a  more  equal 
relationship  —  including  community 
columnists,  question-and-answer 


columns  and  easy  access  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  through  fax  and  computer  messag¬ 
ing  —  were  extremely  popular  in  focus 
groups,  she  said. 

Since  newspapers  are  often  regarded 
as  reflecting  journalists’  biases,  poten¬ 
tial  readers  regarded  the  news  as  a  com¬ 
munity  forum  that  neutralizes  biases. 

Potential  readers  want  to  expand  the 
watchdog  role  to  include  “values,”  Mc- 
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Potential  readers  appreciated  the 
prototype  Tomorrow  page  designed  in 
Datyona  Beach  to  guide  readers  about 
the  next  day’s  events  and  future 
developments. 


Grath  said.  They  complained  that 
newspapers  overemphasize  institutions 
while  downplaying  “the  social  fabric  it¬ 
self”  and  concentrate  debate  on  facts 
and  opinions  while  shying  away  from 
morals  and  values.  While  they  don’t 
want  newspapers  to  preach,  McGrath 
said,  they  do  want  the  community  fo¬ 
rum  to  include  the  dehate  over  values. 

The  story 

One  potential  reader  said  he  can’t  re¬ 
tain  information  from  long  stories,  but 
can  when  they  are  divided  into  logical 
categories. 


Likewise,  when  prototypes  presented 
long  pieces  in  modular  segments,  or  in 
combination  with  graphics,  potential 
readers  uniformly  approved,  McGrath 
said. 

“That  says  to  editors  that  we  should 
not  begin  by  assuming  that  there’s  going 
to  be  a  story,”  she  said.  “We  should  be¬ 
gin  with  the  information,  and  then  de¬ 
cide  how  best  to  present  it.” 


McGrath  said  that  varying  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  story  after  story  will  change  the 
image  of  newspapers  as  slow  and  dull 
and  create  “a  more  contemporary  per¬ 
sonality.” 

At  the  same  session,  Greg  Favre,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee 
and  president  of  ASNE,  said  the  proto¬ 
types  contain  ideas  newspapers  can  use 
to  appeal  to  all  readers,  not  just  poten¬ 
tial  readers,  and  he  urged  publishers  to 
use  them. 

Favre  said  newspapers,  now  more 
than  ever,  are  needed  to  hold  together 
communities  that  are  spinning  apart, 
and  editors  need  “to  embrace  change  as 
those  potential  readers  are  doing  in 
their  own  lives. 

“Too  often,  we  are  inexpert  and  un¬ 
sophisticated,”  he  said.  “Too  often,  we 
are  afraid  of  drama.  Too  often,  we  look 
for  formulas  and  try  our  best  not  to  be 
different,  even  if  being  different  works. 
Too  often,  we  cheat  our  readers  on  a 
daily  basis.  Too  often,  we  do  not  help 
our  readers  explore,  enjoy  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  an  ever-changing  world.” 

Asked  after  the  convention  if  news¬ 
papers  should  consider  such  radical 
changes  as  giving  up  their  core  values  of 
breaking  news,  Sandra  Mims  Rowe,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian,  said: 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  any  single  right 
answer  for  any  group.  But  the  point  is 
correct.  We  have  to  look  at  content.  We 
have  to  look  for  substantial  change. 
And  we  have  to  be  ready  to  question 
much  of  what  we’ve  done  in  the  past. 
Potential  readers  won’t  be  drawn  in  by 
new  gimmicks.” 

Rowe,  who  heads  ASNE’s  committee 
on  the  future  of  newspapers,  said  read¬ 
ers  probably  expect  newspapers  to 
change  with  the  times,  even  as  news¬ 
papers  dread  changing. 

“There  is  more  fear  of  change  within 
the  walls  of  the  newsroom  than  there  is 
in  any  of  our  communities,”  Rowe  ob¬ 
served. 

She  said  the  question  should  be  how 
to  make  papers  better  organized  and 
easier  to  read  while  providing  the  con¬ 
text,  depth  and  explanation  for  people 
who  want  them. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  rituals  to  newspa¬ 
per  journalism,”  McGrath  said.  “Maybe 
that’s  why  people  keep  making  movies 
about  it.  But  rituals  have  a  tendency  to 
last  beyond  the  point  when  they  have 
any  value  or  meaning. 

“We  need  to  choose  between  keeping 
our  sacred  cows  or  keeping  a  large,  vital 
readership  base.”  BEOT 
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relevance  to  them,  McGrath  said.  A  lot  of  what 
they  call  news,  editors  call  features. 
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Dangling  A 

$500  Million 
Ad  Budget 

Tandy  Corp.  chairman  tells  newspaper  publishers  he  expects 
more  attentive  ad  policies  and  editorial  support  if  they  want 
a  chunk  of  his  chain’s  ad  dollars  in  the  next  four  years 


by  M.L.  Stein 

TANDY  CORP.  CHAIRMAN  and 
CEO  John  Roach  dangled  a  $500  mil¬ 
lion  advertising  budget  before  publish¬ 
ers  along  with  some  stiff  demands  for 
getting  their  share  of  it. 

Roach,  whose  company  operates  the 
nationwide  chain  of  Radio  Shack 
stores  and  its  rapidly  expanding  Com¬ 
puter  City  and  Incredible  Universe 
outlets,  made  it  plain  that  he  not  only 
expects  more  attentive  advertising 
policies  but  editorial  support  as  well 
from  newspapers. 

In  a  no-holds-barred  speech  at  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
convention  in  San  Francisco,  Roach 
ticked  off  a  list  of  concessions  he  wants 
if  publishers  are  to  compete  successful¬ 
ly  with  direct  mail,  television,  radio 
and  on-line  services  for  Tandy  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  company’s  current  ad  budget  is 
over  $225  million  and  is  expected  to 
climb  to  $500  million  in  1998  to  keep 
pace  with  its  anticipated  $12  billion  to 
$15  billion  in  sales  by  that  time.  Roach 
predicted. 

“The  question  is,  where  will  this 
$500  million  be  spent?”  Roach  asked 
rhetorically.  The  answer  regarding 
newspapers  depends  on  the  kind  of 
service  they  provide  to  Tandy  and  their 
level  of  community  boosterism,  he 
said. 

“Some  newspapers  are  highly  fo¬ 
cused  on  economic  development,  the 
success  of  their  customer  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  they  provide,”  he  observed.  “At 
the  other  extreme,  are  newspapers  that 
just  want  to  make  sure  you  live  by  all 


their  rules,  figure  there  will  be  another 
customer  when  you  go  away  —  and  you 
hear  from  them  every  time  they  in¬ 
crease  your  rates.” 

Before  Tandy  decides  on  a  site  for  a 
new  store  it  checks  out  several  factors, 
including  the  ad  rates  and  editorial 
practices  of  the  local  newspaper,  he 
disclosed. 

Roach  said  he  seeks  the  newspaper’s 
financial  support  of  grand  opening 
benefits  as  well  as  news  coverage  of 
such  events. 

“If  I’m  the  customer.  I’m  entitled  to 
equity,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  expect  the  ad¬ 


vertising  department  to  write  the  copy, 
but  I  do  expect  the  newspaper  to  give 
significant  coverage  to  new  store  open¬ 
ings  and  important  news  releases.” 

For  ads,  he  wants  newspapers  to  “of¬ 
fer  us  deals”  for  grand  openings  as  its 
other  vendors  do  and  to  come  up  with 
special  advertising  breaks,  such  as 
placement  in  the  center  of  the  stock 
market  listing. 

Roach  cited  the  Portland  Oregonian 
as  giving  Tandy  “good  support”  when  it 
opened  its  first  Incredible  Universe  in 
that  city.  At  the  time,  he  said,  he  met 
with  the  paper’s  publisher,  editors, 
writers  and  advertising  staff. 

“We’ve  duplicated  that  experience  in 


other  cities,  but  it’s  not  the  case  every¬ 
where,”  Roach  said.  “In  some  places 
you’re  lucky  to  get  to  see  the  ad  sales¬ 
man.” 

But  Roach  praised  the  Oregonian, 
Miami  Herald,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  and  Sacramento  Bee  as  news¬ 
papers  that  are  “customer  sensitive.” 

Newspapers  also  should  support  the 
“good”  in  their  communities  —  their 
institutions,  traditions  and  businesses,” 
he  asserted. 

“It’s  fine  to  be  critic  where  there  are 
significant  problems  —  although  some 
editors  go  a  little  crazy  in  their  zeal  for 


balance  —  but  you  impact  the  morale, 
the  pride  and  the  spirit  of  your  com¬ 
munity,”  Roach  contended. 

“There  are  a  number  of  people  on 
the  editorial  side  of  journalism  that  do 
not  accept  this  unless  the  publisher  de¬ 
mands  it  —  emphatically.” 

On  the  advertising  side.  Roach  com¬ 
plained  about  newspapers  that  he  said 
put  Tandy  ads  on  “Page  55-A,”  al¬ 
though  the  company  is  paying  more 
than  other  volume  customers  who  get 
better  placement.  Such  practice  causes 
company  store  managers  to  brand 
newspapers  as  wasted  advertising,  he 
said. 

Tandy  also  looks  askance  at  newspa- 
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“I  don^t  expect  the  advertising  department  to  write 
the  copy,  but  I  do  expect  the  newspaper  to  give 
significant  coverage  to  new  store  openings  and 
important  news  releases.” 
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per  advertising  because  it  feels  it  isn’t 
getting  sufficient  value  for  its  money, 
he  pointed  out.  For  example,  he  said, 
the  top  150  Radio  Shack  markets  ac¬ 
count  for  75%  of  that  division’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  60%  of  its  newspaper  ad  bud¬ 
get. 

To  reach  the  other  900  papers  in 
which  the  company  advertises  and 
which  account  for  25%  of  the  business, 
Tandy  allots  40%  of  its  ad  budget,  he 
said. 

“That’s  why  you  are  more  and  more 
frequently  being  left  out  of  our  ROP 
plans,”  Roach  told  publishers. 

Tandy  managers  also  complain 
about  the  varied  invoices  of  different 
newspapers,  thereby  increasing  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  cost  of  paying  bills.  Roach 
said. 

“But  I’m  sure  it’s  convenient  for  your 
accountant  —  and  besides,  you’ve  al¬ 
ways  done  it  that  way,”  he  added  dryly. 

Roach  further  inveighed  against  var¬ 
ied  insertion  costs  and  delivery  modes. 
Different  insertion  prices  among  news¬ 
papers  have  driven  Tandy  to  use  Advo 
and  other  alternative  delivery  systems 
for  some  of  its  divisions,  he  said. 

“Why  can  Time  magazine  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  my  home  by  an  alternative  de¬ 
livery  system  but  1  can’t  target  my 
newspaper  advertising  delivery?”  he 
asked. 

“My  sense  is  that  someone  will  do  it 
even  if  newspapers  don’t.  You  may  say 
zoning  is  as  close  as  1  can  come.  Well, 
try  zoning  an  ROP  ad  and  see  where 
you  end  up  —  in  most  papers,  not 
where  you  want  to  be.” 

Roach  said  it  was  not  clear  whether 
newspapers  will  be  relevant  as  Tandy 
more  than  doubles  its  advertising  in 
the  next  four  years. 

“Will  you  offer  adequate  coverage  of 
the  market  and  can  you  meet  evolving 
highly  selective  distribution?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“1  fear  some  will  sit  back,  increase 
rates,  reduce  service  and  coverage,  and 
then  increase  rates  again  and  drive 
customers  like  me  into  other  media.” 

In  the  question-and-answer  period. 
Shelly  Simonds,  a  Stanford  University 
graduate  student  in  journalism  working 
for  the  student-produced  convention 
newspaper,  NAA  Neios,  asked  Roach 
his  opinion  of  the  traditional  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  news  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  on  newspapers. 

He  replied  that  he  didn’t  believe  the 
ad  department  should  dictate  news 
coverage,  but  “the  newspaper  should 
report  on  what’s  important  to  it.” 


Another  convention  speaker.  Post¬ 
master  General  Marvin  Runyon,  called 
newspapers  some  of  the  Postal  Service’s 
largest  and  most  important  customers. 

Besides  relying  on  First  Class  mail 
for  billing  and  collecting  payments, 
newspapers  are  increasing  service  to 
their  customers  and  growing  beyond 
their  subscriber  base  by  using  advertis¬ 
ing  mail,  “one  of  our  fastest  growing 
products,”  he  said. 

“Bottom  line,  we  appreciate  your 
business  and  and  we’re  committed  to 
earning  more  of  it  by  delivering  quali- 


THE  NEWSPAPER  NATIONAL  Net¬ 
work’s  success  with  Chrysler  advertis¬ 
ing  signals  the  power  and  value  of  the 
one  order/one  bill  concept,  a  top  exec¬ 
utive  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  told  publishers  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

In  officially  kicking  off  the  network, 
Nicholas  Cannistraro  jr.,  NAA  senior 
vice  president  and  chief  marketing  of¬ 
ficer,  said  the  concept,  combined  with 
a  competitive  rate  and  other  factors 
sought  by  Chrysler,  “are  what  got  us 
the  business.” 

If  the  idea  worked  with  Chrysler,  it 
can  work  with  other  advertisers,  Can¬ 
nistraro  said  in  a  speech  at  NAA’s  an¬ 
nual  convention. 

He  contended  that  the  time  is  right 
for  such  a  venture  because  “advertisers 
are  beginning  to  realize  they  are  being 
shortchanged  by  relying  primarily  on 
television  with  its  rapidly  fragmenting 
audience  and  poor  TV  commercial  re¬ 
call  scores.  Within  one  day,  less  than 
7%  of  television  viewers  are  able  to  re¬ 
call  seeing  a  commercial.” 

With  NNN,  he  explained,  it  takes 
only  a  single  sales  presentation  to  per¬ 
suade  advertisers  to  use  newspapers. 

“With  one  phone  call,  advertisers 
are  able  to  buy  multiple  newspapers 
and  receive  just  one  single  invoice  for 
all  insertions,”  he  said. 

Publicitas  Advertising  Services  will 


ty  services  at  the  right  price,”  he  added. 

Runyon  said  there  will  be  only  a 
modest  increase  in  postal  rates  in  1995, 
but  he  conceded  that  even  that  will  he 
hard  on  small  newspapers. 

He  noted  that  he  has  discussed  the 
problem  with  NAA  and  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  and  will  meet 
with  other  industry  representatives  to 
“review  underlying  cost  data. 

“We  value  the  grassroots  press  and 
we’re  sympathetic  to  this  small  hut  im¬ 
portant  part  of  your  industry,”  Runyon 
said. 


handle  the  actual  one  order/one  bill 
processing  services,  which  ultimately 
may  be  run  electronically  via  Electron¬ 
ic  Data  Exchange  (EDI). 

“All  this  means  simplification  and 
standardization  for  the  benefit  of  mul¬ 
timarket  advertisers,”  he  said. 

But  first,  newspapers  must  adopt 
standard  advertising  invoices  (SAI)  to 
get  the  system  into  EDI,  he  pointed 
out. 

Cannistraro  said  over  800  kits  were 
sent  to  newspapers,  of  which  255  have 
adopted  standard  ad  invoices.  He 


Newspapers  urged 
to  adopt  SAIs 

Conversion  to  Standard  Advertising  Invoices  and 
participation  in  the  Newspaper  National  Network  seen 
as  a  crucial  step  in  boosting  national  ROP  revenues 

by  M.L.Stein 


Nicholas  Cannistraro 
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called  the  response  a  “good  start”  but 
noted  there  are  over  1,000  member  pa¬ 
pers  and  about  1,700  daily  newspapers. 

“We  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  meet 
our  goal  of  industry-wide  adoption  of 
SAl  on  Sept.  4  of  this  year,”  Cannis- 
traro  said,  urging  publishers  to  sign  up. 

Cannistraro  said  NNN,  which  ini¬ 
tially  will  be  funded  by  NAA  for  three 
years,  will  consist  of  advertising  profes¬ 
sionals  who  will  work  aggressively  to 
attract  more  national  advertising  from 
such  “low  use”  categories  as  automo¬ 
tive,  household  supplies,  cosmetics, 
toiletries,  package  goods,  and  food  and 
beverages.  Staffing  for  the  network  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  summer, 
he  reported. 

Under  a  formula  approved  by  the 
NAA  board,  50  of  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  member  newspapers  will  fund 
NNN’s  operating  costs  based  on  each 
paper’s  share  of  the  total  combined  cir¬ 
culation,  Cannistraro  said.  These  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  NNN  partners. 

Newspapers  in  the  network  pay  no 
participation  fees  and  will  pay  a  com¬ 
mission  only  when  NNN  makes  a  sale, 
he  said.  The  commission  is  5%  with  a 
grossed-up  fee  of  3'/2%  on  the  transac¬ 
tion.  An  optional  fee  of  1%  may  be 
charged  if  a  sales  team  feels  that  mer¬ 
chandising  is  important  to  an  advertis¬ 
er. 

He  offered  the  Chrysler  program  as 
an  example.  Chrysler’s  marketing  di¬ 
rector,  Cannistraro  said,  would  tie  in 
with  NNN  if  newspapers  would  agree 


Cannistraro  said  over 
800  kits  were  sent  to 
newspapers  of  whom 
255  have  adopted 
standard  ad  invoices. 


to  a  CPM  of  $32  gross  for  a  full  page, 
produce  a  top  quality  four-color  print¬ 
ing  job,  run  the  ad  when  Chrysler 
asked  for  it  —  in  the  section  requested 
—  and  provide  the  auto  maker  with 
complete  newspapers  for  quality  evalu¬ 
ation. 

NNN  gave  Chrysler  a  list  of  poten¬ 
tial  newspapers  in  markets  requested 
by  the  company,  which  picked  75  pa¬ 
pers  of  varying  circulation  for  its  ads, 
Cannistraro  said.  The  advertiser  re¬ 
quested  the  main  news  section  but  al¬ 
lowed  the  business  or  sports  pages  as 


alternatives.  The  payoff  was  three  ads 
with  revenue  of  $1.5  million. 

Cannistraro  termed  the  results  “out¬ 
standing.”  At  a  March  30  meeting,  he 
related,  Chrysler  agency  executives 
praised  NNN  for  an  “excellent  job.” 

“1  think  we  converted  some  doubt¬ 
ing  Thomases  about  newspapers,”  he 
said. 

However,  Cannistraro,  noting  that 
Chrysler  gave  newspapers  wide  para¬ 
meters  in  its  “slow-pitch”  requests, 
warned  that  future  conditions  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  likely  to  be  more  complex. 

In  concluding  his  address,  he  ob¬ 
served,  “The  newspaper  industry,  it  ap- 


by  M.L.  Stein 

TRADITIONALLY  RELUCTANT  re¬ 
tail  newspaper  advertisers  like  Wal- 
Mart  can  be  brought  into  the  fold 
through  partnership  selling  with  their 
vendors,  said  panelists  at  a  workshop 
session  during  the  annual  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  convention  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mike  Busse,  co-op/new  business  de¬ 
velopment  manager  for  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times,  said  the  co-op  idea  has 
worked  with  Wal-Mart  and  can  be  ef¬ 
fective  with  other  businesses. 

Currently,  Busse  said,  Wal-Mart, 
through  its  vendor.  Ortho  and  Central 
Garden  Supply,  is  running  ads  in  over 
100  West  Coast  Markets  in  small  and 
medium-size  newspapers. 

The  placement  is  possible,  he  said, 
because  of  a  co-op  one  order/one  bill 
system  known  as  Dealer  Newspaper 
Advertising  Systems  (DNAS).  The  ad¬ 
vertising  is  paid  for  by  the  supplier. 

According  to  Busse,  manufacturers 
such  as  Kodak,  Panasonic  and  Mit¬ 
subishi  also  have  used  this  system.  He 
emphasized  that  simply  having  a  news¬ 
paper  co-op  department  that  assists  re¬ 
tailers  in  preparing  co-op  ads  is  not 
enough  to  snare  non-advertisers  like 
Wal-Mart. 

“We  must  help  them  with  a  revenue 
source,”  he  said.  “We  must  include 
funding  proposals  in  our  sales  presen¬ 
tations.  The  alternative  funding  source 


pears,  has  no  problem  in  getting  the 
attention  of  national  advertisers.  They 
understand  our  unique  selling  power, 
our  tremendous  franchise  of  114.7  mil¬ 
lion  daily  readers  and  128  million  Sun¬ 
day  readers.  It’s  our  complexity  that 
turns  them  off.” 

Now  is  the  time,  he  said,  for  both 
big  and  small  papers  to  act  as  an  indus¬ 
try. 

“Let’s  eliminate  the  problem  with 
rates,”  he  urged.  “Let’s  focus  on  total 
quality  management  and  zero  defects 
....  Customers  have  every  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  perfection  from  their  suppliers; 
ours  are  no  exception.” 


is  the  retailer’s  vendors,  be  they  manu¬ 
facturers  or  distributors.” 

A  second  panelist,  Virginia  Moor- 
house,  publisher  of  the  Bakersfield  Cal¬ 
ifornian,  said  her  paper  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  developing  new  business 
with  Wal-Mart  and  other  retailers 
through  the  partnership  arrangement 
in  the  past  five  years. 

In  the  first  year  of  partnership  sell¬ 
ing,  advertising  dollars  increased  42%. 
Over  the  five  years,  the  dollars  billed 
through  co-op  have  grown  192%,  she 
said. 

“Through  experience,  we  have 
found  that  the  more  attention  we  give 
to  co-op  business  development  with  re¬ 
tailers  like  Wal-Mart,  the  better  the  re¬ 
turns,”  Moorhouse  said.  “The  media 
that  present  the  most  creative  and 
user-friendly  means  to  obtain  these 
dollars  will  get  them.” 


More  advertising  news  appears 
beginning  on  page  26. 


In  the  case  of  the  Californian,  the 
paper  does  all  the  preliminary  work. 
The  retailer  simply  sends  the  ad  bill  to 
the  vendor  and  collects  the  money. 

The  extra  work  by  the  paper’s  sales 
staff  not  only  increases  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  dramatically,  but  the  reps  build  im¬ 
portant  relationships  with  retailers,  the 
publisher  said.  continues 


Newspaper  co-op  ads 
touted  as  a  way  to  get 
reluctant  retailers  in 
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Two  co-op  advertising  managers  — 
Francesca  Lewis,  Sacramento  Bee ,  and 
Tom  Spearman,  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise,  also  reported  addi¬ 
tional  sales  through  partnership  sell¬ 
ing. 

To  attract  such  revenue,  salespeople 
do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  experts 
in  co-op  selling  but  should  understand 
business  development,  Lewis  advised. 

“To  get  Wal-Mart  advertising,  you 
must  approach  them  through  the  part¬ 
nership  route,”  Spearman  said.  “New 
business  development  is  more  imortant 
than  co-op  savvy.  If  you  don’t  use  part¬ 
nership  selling  you  won’t  get  the  mon¬ 
ey.” 

Jordan  retirement 
got  major  ink 
in  foreign  papers 

WHEN  BASKETBALL  SUPERSTAR 
Michael  Jordan  announced  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Chicago  Bulls  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  U.S.  newspapers  ran  the  news  on 
page  one. 

But  the  foreign  press  also  played  the 
story  prominently,  according  to  Jeffrey 
Griffin,  an  assistant  communication 
professor  at  the  University  of  Dayton  in 
Ohio,  who  analyzed  coverage  in  18  Eu¬ 
ropean  papers. 

All  of  the  papers  reported  the  retire¬ 
ment  and  13  ran  items  on  the  front 
page,  Griffin  discovered.  Half  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  carried  second-day  stories. 

“Michael  Jordan  is  not  just  a  sports 
star,”  he  said.  “His  fame  has  far  exceed¬ 
ed  that.  He’s  a  global  cultural  icon.” 

Griffin  —  an  avid  basketball  fan  who 
earned  undergraduate  and  doctoral  de¬ 
grees  from  the  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  Jordan’s  alma  mater  —  reasoned 
that  Jordan’s  numerous  commercial  en¬ 
dorsements,  increasing  interest  in  bas¬ 
ketball  in  Europe  and  the  popularity  of 
fashions  sporting  professional  team  lo¬ 
gos  have  contributed  to  his  popularity 
overseas. 

Post-Dispatch 
redesigns  magazine 

THE  NEW  ST.  Louis  Post'Dispatch 
Magazine,  which  is  distributed  every 
Sunday  in  the  paper,  debuted  last 
month  sporting  a  new  look  cover-to- 
cover,  added  features  and  more  pho¬ 
tographs. 


First  Lady  prefers 
local  reporters  to 
White  House  press  corps 

Says  she  has  a  better  understanding 
of  how  the  media  operate  than  she 
did  during  the  presidential  campaign 


by  M.L.  Stein 

IF  SHE  HAS  a  choice,  Hillary  Rod¬ 
ham  Clinton  prefers  to  be  interviewed 
by  local  and  regional  reporters  rather 
than  the  White  House  press  corps. 

The  hometown  journalists  are  better 
prepared,  she  said. 

The  first  lady  offered  her  views  on 
the  subject  during  a  question-and-an- 
swer  period  following  her  luncheon 
speech  on  health  care  reform  at  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
convention  in  San  Francisco. 

She  was  asked  to  pinpoint  the  most 
significant  difference  between  the 
Washington  press  and  local  and  re¬ 
gional  reporters. 

“I’ll  tell  you  if  it  doesn’t  leave  this 
room,”  she  joked  in  an  address  to  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  NAA  members  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

In  her  travels  around  the  country, 
Clinton  said  she  found  that  local  and 
regional  reporters  often  asked  “more 
substantive,  more  penetrating”  ques¬ 
tions  than  their  counterparts  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

“Reporters  who  have  interviewed  me 
have  taken  to  heart  their  preparation,” 
she  said.  “They  often  come  in  with 
reams  of  questions  and  all  kinds  of 
backup  material.  1  genuinely  enjoyed 
encounters  with  them.  1  feel  the  inter¬ 
est  they  brought  to  the  interview  was 
deeply  rooted.” 

Washington  correspondents,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  a  “different  responsi¬ 
bility,”  Clinton  opined. 

“They  are  driven  mercilessly  by  24- 
hour  news  coverage  and  are  victims  of 
it,”  she  observed.  “They  are  constantly 
on  the  run  and  there  is  a  hit-and-run 
sense  about  their  questions.” 

Still,  she  added,  she  has  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  media’s  role  than  in 
the  days  preceding  Bill  Clinton’s  presi¬ 
dential  campaign. 

She  admitted  that  she  didn’t  have 


much  experience  with  press  confer¬ 
ences  until  then  and  found  it  difficult 
“to  know  how  accurate  a  picture”  the 
conferences  reflected. 

Despite  her  preference  for  local 
news  gatherers,  “1  will  try  to  work  with 
and  cooperate  with  both,”  the  first  lady 
said.  ^£6^? 

Fellows  to 
study  violence 
and  the  young 

THIRTY  PRINT  AND  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalists  have  been  selected  to  receive  fel¬ 
lowships  from  the  Casey  Journalism 
Center  for  Children  and  Families  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

They  will  participate  in  a  week-long 
seminar  on  the  causes  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  increasing  violence  by  and 
against  children  and  youths. 
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Times  Mirror 
Leaves 

Newspapers  First 

Chain  accounts  for  about  20%  of  the  ad  rep  firm’s  revenue, 
but  remaining  member  papers,  including  the  Knight-Ridder 
chain,  do  not  think  it  will  have  an  adverse  effect 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

TIMES  MIRROR  CO.  announced 
that  it  will  withdraw  from  Newspapers 
First  and  serve  national  advertisers  “by 
coordinating  its  own  company-wide  ef¬ 
forts,”  according  to  Richard  Schlosberg 
III,  executive  vice  president  of  Times 
Mirror  and  publisher  and  CEO  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Kingsley  Anthony,  Newspapers  First 
president  and  CEO,  said  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  came  as  a  surprise,  but  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  executives  said  that  the  move  had 
been  discussed  internally  for  some 
time. 

The  Times  Mirror  decision  comes 
on  the  heels  of  Anthony’s  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  that  he  would  leave 
Newspapers  First  on  June  1  after  a  long 
affiliation  with  the  organization. 

Times  Mirror  publishes  the  Times  as 
well  as  Newsday  and  New  York  News- 
day;  the  Baltimore  Sun;  Hartford 
Courant;  Allentown,  Pa.,  Morning 
Call;  Stamford,  Conn.,  Advocate  and 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time. 

Collectively,  the  Times  Mirror  prop¬ 
erties  are  said  to  account  for  approxi¬ 
mately  20%  of  Newspapers  First  rev¬ 
enue,  and  while  some  Newspapers  First 
members  said  the  move  was  unexpect¬ 
ed,  most  seemed  to  take  the  news  in 
stride. 

“Life  will  go  on,”  said  Jerome  Tilis, 
vice  president  of  marketing  at  Knight- 
Ridder  and  newly  named  chairman  of 
the  Newspapers  First  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  “Maybe  others  will  join  us  who  are 
not  now  Newspapers  First  members.” 

Tilis  said,  “It’s  really  a  very  amicable 
parting.  It’s  fine;  they  seem  happy 
....  I  think  they  will  be  successful.” 


“Life  will  go  on.  Maybe  others  will  join 


us  who  are  not  now  Newspapers  First 
members.  It’s  really  a  very  amicable 
parting.” 

—  Jerome  Tilis,  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  Knight-Ridder  and  newly 
named  chairman  of  the  Newspapers 
First  board  of  directors 

Benjamin  Taylor,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Boston  Globe,  said,  “1 
don’t  see  how  it  affects  us  a  whole  lot 
one  way  or  the  other. 

“It’s  too  bad  they’re  pulling  out,  but 
maybe  it’s  also  the  opportunity  for  the 
organization  as  a  whole  to  take  a  look 
at  Newspapers  First  and  see  where  we 
go  from  here.” 

The  decision  was  said  to  be  unrelat¬ 
ed  to  Anthony’s  resignation,  and 
Newspapers  First  board  member  and 
Seattle  Times  executive  vice  president 
of  marketing  Jack  Williams  said  that, 
in  fact,  “it  may  have  been  the  other 


way  around.” 

He  said,  “I  think  the  Times  Mirror 
people  had  been  talking  about  this  in¬ 
ternally  and  when  the  search  began  for 
a  new  CEO,  they  made  their  decision.” 

Even  before  the  announcement,  it 
was  expected  that  the  Times,  the 
largest  Times  Mirror  property,  would 
leave  Newspapers  First  because  its  size 
and  market  saturation  allows  it  to  at¬ 
tract  most  national  advertising  on  its 
own. 

“The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  not  re¬ 
ally  been  a  full  member  of  Newspapers 
First  from  the  beginning,”  Tilis  said. 
“They’ve  only  used  what  I  call  la 
carte  services,  certain  offices  where 
they  didn’t  have  their  own  presence 
and  so  on.” 

Tilis  added  that  Newspapers  First 
members  will  meet  “probably  within 
the  month”  in  order  to  “to  take  stock 
and  decide  what  it  is  we  want  to  do 
moving  forward.” 

Topics  on  the  agenda  almost  as¬ 
suredly  will  include  the  fate  of  the 
Newspapers  First  Big  &  Easy  network 
and  whether  remaining  members  will 
be  forced  to  contribute  higher  fees  to 
compensate  for  Times  Mirror’s  ab¬ 
sence,  as  well  as  a  possible  downsizing 
of  the  organization. 

Tilis  said  the  Big  &  Easy  network 
will  “press  on  as  strongly  as  it  was,” 
adding  that  a  discussion  of  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  fee  structure  is  premature. 

“Before  you  decide  how  much  peo¬ 
ple  pay  individually  or  how  much  the 
organization  needs  collectively,  you 
need  to  take  stock  and  decide  what  it 
is  you  want  to  do  for  the  membership, 
and  what  is  the  new  mission  for  News¬ 
papers  First?”  BE^P 
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Understanding 
Canadian  Bans  On 
Trial  Coverage 

Bans  on  preliminary  hearings  are  routine  in  the  United 
States’  northern  neighbor;  in  the  past,  there  have  been  bans  on 
trials,  but  until  recently,  little  attention  was  paid  to  them 


by  Debby  Waldman 
and  Mary  McIntosh 

WHEN  AN  ONTARIO  judge  barred 
foreign  reporters  from  his  courtroom 
last  summer,  his  intent  was  to  ensure  a 
fair  trial  for  a  man  accused  of  murder. 

Instead,  Justice  Francis  Kovacs 
sparked  a  cross-border  squabble  and  an 
international  debate  about  press  free¬ 
dom. 

Kovacs’  publication  ban  prevented 
the  Canadian  media  from  reporting  all 
but  the  most  innocuous  details  of  the 
manslaughter  trial  of  Karla  Homolka, 


who  was  convicted.  Homolka  and  her 
estranged  husband,  Paul  Teale,  were 
accused  of  brutally  torturing  and 
killing  two  teen-age  girls  in  southern 
Ontario  in  1991  and  1992.  Because  evi¬ 
dence  in  Homolka’s  case  would  affect 
Teale’s  trial,  the  judge  closed  his  court¬ 
room  to  all  but  a  handful  of  Canadian 
reporters. 

Teale’s  preliminary  hearing  is  sched¬ 
uled  this  month. 

The  U.S.  media  published  and 

Waldman  and  McIntosh  are  free-lance 
journalists  based  in  Edmonton,  Alberta 


broadcast  information  about  the  grisly 
slayings  and  criticized  Canadian  jour¬ 
nalists  for  obeying  the  ban.  Canadian 
journalists  don’t  like  publication  bans 
any  more  than  their  U.S.  counterparts, 
and  they  resent  statements  that  such 
restrictions  wouldn’t  be  tolerated  south 
of  the  border. 

“Judging  from  the  editorials,  they 
think  we’re  some  hanana  republic  that 
doesn’t  understand  free  speech,”  said 
Sean  Fine,  justice  reporter  at  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail.  “They  haven’t 
taken  the  time  to  understand  what  the 
publication  ban  was  really  about.” 


The  original  request  for  a  ban  came 
from  Teale,  who  later  changed  his 
mind  and  asked  that  the  details  of  Ho¬ 
molka’s  trial  be  made  public.  However, 
government  lawyers  decided  that  a  ban 
was  necessary  to  protect  Teale’s  right  to 
a  fair  trial.  Under  Canadian  law,  if  de¬ 
tails  were  published,  Teale  later  could 
argue  that  his  trial  had  been  compro¬ 
mised.  Teale  said  he  would  not  use 
such  an  argument.  But  legal  experts 
said  that  in  a  worst-case  scenario,  an 
open  trial  for  Homolka  could  enable 
Teale  to  go  free. 

In  his  ruling,  Kovacs  noted  that  pub¬ 


licity  about  trials  in  the  United  States 
is  balanced  by  an  exhaustive  and  prob¬ 
ing  jury  selection  process,  which  in  all 
likelihood  would  not  be  permitted  in 
Canada.  Also,  Canadian  juries  are 
rarely  sequestered  and  therefore  may 
be  influenced  by  media  reports. 

The  ban  underscores  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  legal  systems  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  the  media’s 
role  in  reporting  on  courts. 

“We  don’t  have  First  Amendment 
rights  explicitly  stated,”  said  John 
Cruickshank,  managing  editor  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail.  “We’re  a  different  kind 
of  operation  —  a  different  kind  of  na¬ 
tion.” 

Canada’s  equivalent  to  the  U.S.  Bill 
of  Rights  is  the  Canadian  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms,  adopted  in  1952. 
While  one  section  outlines  fundamen¬ 
tal  freedoms,  including  that  of  the 
press,  another  says  that  “any  person 
charged  with  an  offense  has  the  right 
to  be  presumed  innocent  until  proven 
guilty  according  to  law  in  a  fair  and 
public  hearing  by  an  independent  and 
impartial  tribunal.” 

Independent  and  impartial  doesn’t 
mean  ignorant,  merely  “fair-minded 
and  objective,”  Cruickshank  said.  But 
just  as  the  First  and  Sixth  amendments 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  often  have  a  built- 
in  conflict,  so  do  the  two  sections  of 
the  charter. 

“One  is  imparted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  media.  The  other  is  to  protect  an 
accused,”  said  Gerald  Gall,  a  constitu¬ 
tional  law  professor  at  the  University 
of  Alberta.  “The  difficulty  comes  in 
trying  to  satisfy  everyone.” 

In  Canada,  bans  on  preliminary 
hearings  are  routine.  In  the  past,  there 


“Judging  from  the  editorials,  they  think  we’re 
some  banana  republic  that  doesn’t  understand  free 
speech,”  said  Sean  Fine,  justice  reporter  at  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail.  “They  haven’t  taken  the 
time  to  understand  what  the  publication  ban  was 
really  about.” 
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have  been  bans  on  trials,  but  until  re¬ 
cently,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
them.  Observers  such  as  Gall  believe 
that  the  number  of  bans  is  increasing. 
In  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  media 
has  reported  —  and  in  many  cases 
protested  —  bans  on  a  number  of  tri¬ 
als,  ranging  from  family  feuds  to 
charges  of  pedophilia. 

U.S.  television  programs  carrying 
banned  information  have  been  blacked 
out  by  Canadian  cable  companies, 
newspapers  have  been  confiscated  and 
in  a  particularly  bizarre  instance,  a  fic¬ 
tional  television  movie  was  kept  off  the 
air  because  a  judge  said  it  too  closely 
resembled  a  case  that  was  about  to  be 
heard  in  an  Ontario  court. 

The  Homolka  ban  generated  consid¬ 
erable  controversy  because  the  case 
was  so  sensational;  the  slayings  were 
among  the  most  horrific  the  country 
has  witnessed.  U.S.  media  coverage 
merely  intensified  interest  in  Canada, 
where  those  hungry  for  details  found 
what  they  wanted  in  foreign  news¬ 
papers,  on  computer  bulletin  boards 
and  in  faxes  sent  by  friends  in  the 
United  States. 

The  leaks  reinforced  what  critics  have 
been  saying  all  along  —  that  bans 
don’t  work. 

“Bans  are  increasingly  less  effective,” 
said  Peter  Desbarats,  journalism  dean 
at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 
“It’s  technologically  impossible  to  en¬ 
force  the  ban  and  bar  information  at 
the  border.” 

Nevertheless,  most  Canadian  jour¬ 
nalists  have  been  unwilling  to  break 
bans.  Only  a  tiny  giveaway  newspaper 
in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  pub¬ 
lished  details  of  the  Homolka  case.  To 
date,  no  legal  action  has  been  taken 
against  it,  possibly  because  of  the 
newspaper’s  limited  circulation  and  in¬ 
fluence.  Charges  of  contempt  of  court 
might  have  been  brought  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  response  been  harsh  had  a  larger 
newspaper  broken  the  ban. 

“Canadian  media,  owners  and  edi¬ 
tors  are  reluctant  to  break  the  law,” 
Desbarats  said.  “They  believe  the  right 
course  is  to  oppose  the  ban  in  court. 
The  public  wouldn’t  be  sympathetic 
with  a  conscious  decision  to  break  the 
law.” 

In  January,  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corp.;  the  Globe  and  Mail  and  its  par¬ 
ent  company,  Thomson  Newspapers; 
the  Toronto  Star,  and  the  Toronto  Sun 
challenged  the  Homolka  ban  in  the 
Ontario  Court  of  Appeal,  arguing, 
among  other  points,  that  it  violated 


the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 
No  decision  has  been  made;  the  court 
has  yet  to  determine  whether  the  me¬ 
dia  even  has  a  right  to  mount  such  a 
challenge  because  challenges  usually 
are  brought  by  parties  directly  involved 
in  a  criminal  trial. 

Regardless  of  the  decision,  there  is  a 
sense  that  the  courts  might  be  reluc¬ 
tant  to  impose  bans  in  the  future.  Gall 
said  judges  don’t  like  the  attention 
brought  by  the  bans.  And  Cruickshank 
said  the  courts  recognize  that  an  im¬ 
portant  function  of  the  media  is  to 
keep  the  judicial  system  accountable. 

In  the  Homolka  case,  accountability 
was  missing.  When  Kovacs  sentenced 
Homolka  to  two  concurrent  12-year 
prison  terms,  journalists  were  present, 
but  they  weren’t  allowed  to  report  what 
she  had  done  to  earn  such  a  sentence. 

“We  have  somebody  off  to  prison 
[but]  we  don’t  know  why,”  Cruickshank 
said.  “We  didn’t  see  good  triumph  over 
evil,  and  that  is  primarily  how  we  up¬ 
hold  the  fairness  and  safeness  of  our 
communities.” 

In  protesting  the  Homolka  ban,  me¬ 
dia  lawyers  have  pointed  to  the  United 
States  as  a  place  where  prior  restraint 
is  rarely  imposed.  Others  see  it  as  a 
place  where  the  line  separating  tabloid 
journalism  from  serious  news  has 
blurred.  Some  Canadian  journalists 
said  extremes  in  the  United  States 
have  made  it  difficult  for  the  media  to 
challenge  bans  such  as  the  one  im¬ 
posed  on  the  Homolka  trial. 

“People  look  south  of  the  border 
and  abhor  what  they  see,”  said  Mur¬ 
doch  Davis,  editor  of  the  Edmonton 
(Alberta)  Journal.  “There’s  a  huge  gulf 
between  where  we  are  and  where  they 
are.  They  assume  because  they  have 
the  legal  right  to  publish,  that  they 
should  publish  it.  They  have  a  blind 
sense  that  when  it  comes  to  press  free¬ 
dom,  they  must  use  it  or  lose  it.” 

Unlike  the  United  States,  where 
mass  media  is  big  business,  Canada  has 
only  one  national  newsmagazine,  one 
national  newspaper  and  few  tabloids. 
Cameras  almost  never  are  allowed  in 
courtrooms.  There  are  no  Canadian 
equivalents  of  Hard  Copy  or  A  Current 
Affair.  And  cases  as  horrifying  as  the 
one  involving  Teale  and  Homolka  are 
extremely  rare. 

“Generally  speaking,  the  media  pays 
less  attention  to  what  happens  in 
courts  here  than  they  do  in  the  U.S.,” 
Gall  said. 

“Cameras  in  the  courtroom.  Court 
TV  —  this  is  a  big  industry  in  the 


U.S.,  hut  it’s  a  nonindustry  in  Canada.” 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  that  Canadi¬ 
ans  don’t  want  to  know  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  their  own  backyard.  In  No¬ 
vember,  when  the  Buffalo  News  and 
Detroit  News  ran  a  Washington  Post 
article  describing  the  girls’  slayings, 
Canadians  streamed  across  the  border 
and  snapped  up  several  thousand 
copies.  News  editor  Murray  Light  said 
many  Canadian  readers  wrote  thank¬ 
ing  the  News  for  publishing  the  story. 
An  equal  number  of  U.S.  readers  blast¬ 
ed  the  decision,  calling  it  irresponsible 
and  disrespectful  to  the  Canadian  legal 
system. 

“Canadians  resented  the  fact  that 
their  court  had  imposed  a  ban  and 
they  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  find 
out  what  had  gone  on  in  their  court¬ 
room,”  Light  said.  “Our  own  readers 
were  more  sympathetic  to  the  Canadi¬ 
an  government.” 

The  U.S.  readers  accused  the  News 
of  running  the  story  to  sell  more  pa¬ 
pers,  a  charge  that  Light  denied.  The 
paper  has  been  following  the  case  since 
it  broke,  he  said,  and  the  Post  story 
“was  an  effective  follow-up.” 

U.S.  and  Canadian  editors  agreed 
that  their  goal  is  to  inform  their  read¬ 
ers.  Neither  approved  of  press  bans. 
But  while  Light  said  he  doubts  that  he 
would  comply  with  a  ban  issued  by  a 
U.S.  judge  “trying  to  impose  and  re¬ 
strict  our  freedom  to  publish  here  in 
the  United  States,”  Cruickshank  be¬ 
lieves  that  in  the  free  press-fair  trial 
debate,  the  rights  of  the  accused 
should  take  precedence. 

“1  think  fundamentally  you’d  have  to 
say  the  right  to  a  fair  trial  is  paramount 
in  any  society  ruled  by  law,”  he  said. 
“In  the  end,  we  do  want  to  be  ruled  by 
law  and  not  the  press.” 

Recently  reported 
bans  in  Canada 

IN  JANUARY,  AS  one  Saskatchewan 
judge  lifted  a  publication  ban  on  evi¬ 
dence  in  a  child  sexual  abuse  trial,  an¬ 
other  issued  a  new  ban  because  other 
defendants  in  the  same  case  were  about 
to  be  tried  in  her  court. 

In  December,  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  published  a  series  of  articles  criti¬ 
cizing  the  conduct  of  a  trial  so  secret 
that  nothing  about  it  could  be  publish¬ 
ed.  The  nature  of  the  crime,  the  indi- 

(See  Bans  on  page  37) 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


It  has  been 
confirmed... 

Parade  is 
working  for  us.” 


DAVID  LAWRENCE,  JR. 
THEMIAMHERMX) 


“We  decided  to  bring  Parade  back  to 
The  Miami  Herald  to  help  build 
circulation  and  reader  loyalty — and  it 
did!  We  know  from  reader  response  that 
Parade  has  been  a  key  element  of  our 
growth.  Parade  gives  us  an  edge  in  a 
hotly  competitive  market.” 


Featured  in  over  350  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 
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Book  Review 


by  Hiley  Ward 


Advertising  and  a  Democratic 
Press.  C.  Edwin  Baker.  (Princeton 
University  Press,  41  William  St., 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540),  208  pages, 
$24.95. 

C.  Edwin  Baker  wants  to  get  news¬ 
papers  out  of  the  stranglehold  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  proposes  some  form  of 
taxing  advertising  revenues  and  then 
redistributing  the  money  to  the  media 
in  such  ways  as  to  create  greater  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  public. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  redistribute 
the  money  on  the  basis  of  gains  in  cir¬ 
culation  revenue,  assuming  the  gain  in 
circulation  reflects  giving  the  people 
what  they  want. 

He  cites  a  proposed  British  plan  that 
would  redistribute  tax  revenue  on  the 


basis  of  newspapers’  increases  in  circu¬ 
lation  up  to  a  certain  point.  That  plan 
seeks  to  decrease  single-paper  domi¬ 
nance. 

He  also  cites  a  Swedish  plan  imple¬ 
mented  in  1971.  Regarded  as  a  “pro¬ 
duction  subsidy,”  a  Swedish  tax  on  ad¬ 
vertising  provides  that  subsidies  go 
only  to  papers  with  low  circulations. 
Also,  Swedish  subsidies  reward  papers 
showing  an  increase  in  space  given  to 
editorial  content. 

The  Swedish  plan,  which  he  says 
has  proven  successful  by  increasing 
newspaper  competition,  “rewards  in¬ 
creased  editorial  content  directly.”  The 
“tax  advertising/subsidize  readers”  plan 
of  Baker,  which  would  subsidize  circu¬ 
lation  revenue-producing  papers,  “re¬ 
wards  satisfaction  of  reader  money- 


backed  preferences.” 

Either  way,  “by  financing  the  subsidy 
with  a  tax  on  advertising,  both  plans  at 
least  marginally  decrease  the  role  of 
advertising  in  newspapers’  finances.” 

Baker  does  deal  with  the  pros  and 
cons  of  advertising.  On  the  good  side, 
advertising  does  make  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  known;  on  the  downside,  it  ex¬ 
erts  subtle  and  not  so  subtle  control  of 
agendas  and  space. 

He  perhaps  needs  to  consider  more 
directly  that  mere  circulation  increase 
may  not  be  the  result  of  quality  —  su¬ 
permarket  tabloids  have  shown  that 
hyping  circulation  may  mean  no  more 
than  pandering  to  the  lowest  tastes  of 
readers. 

Another  objection  could  be  a  con¬ 
sideration  that  plain  greed  of  media 
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enterprises  would  find  a  means  to  have 
it  both  ways,  eyeing  both  circulation 
and  advertising  increases. 

Interpretations  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  may  be  a  part  of  the  problem, 
Baker  says.  He  goes  beyond  citing  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  guarantees  to  suggest 
that  the  “press”  can  be  seen  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  with  responsibility  for  protec¬ 
tion  of  human  values. 

He  also  faults  the  concept  of  objec¬ 
tivity,  which  has  so  depoliticized  the 
media  that  advertisers  and  corporate 
commercial  images  have  a  freer  path. 

He  points  out  that  federal  regulation 
of  the  media  is  not  new  nor  are  subsi¬ 
dies.  Postal  rate  subsidies  go  way  back 
in  American  media  history.  The  Feder¬ 
al  Trade  Commission  regulates  “false 
and  misleading”  commercial  advertis¬ 
ing  and  tobacco  advertising  is  strin¬ 
gently  regulated. 

He  says  that  if  the  reader  is  worried 
about  circumventing  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  and  creating  a  censorship  mon¬ 
ster  by  taxing  advertising,  then  the 
reader  should  be  reminded  that  “pri¬ 
vate  entities  in  general  and  advertisers 


in  particular  constitute  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  and  the  most  pernicious  ‘cen¬ 
sors’  of  media  content.” 

Advertising,  he  says,  imposes  an 
agenda  that  is  controlled  and  forced, 
an  agenda  of  content  not  necessarily 
wanted  by  the  consumers.  He  spends 
much  of  the  book  examining  “advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  threat  to  a  free  and  democratic 
press.” 

Baker  is  a  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Truth  in  Publishing:  Fndaral  Rug* 
ulnlion  of  Ihu  Press's  Business 
Practices,  1  880*  1  920.  Linda 
Lawson.  (Southern  Illinois  University 
Press,  P.O.  Box  3697,  Carbondale,  111. 
62902-3697),  229  pages,  $29.95. 

Probably  not  too  many  people  have 
heard  of  the  Newspaper  Publicity  Act, 
but  most  know  its  effect.  It  brought 
regulation  to  newspapers  in  three  ar¬ 
eas,  regulations  upheld  in  subsequent 
tests  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  law  passed  in  1912  required 
newspapers  to  identify  their  owners,  la¬ 


bel  advertisements  that  appear  as  news 
and  publish  accurate  circulation  fig¬ 
ures. 

Much  of  this  book  is  given  to  the 
national  debate  about  each  of  these  re¬ 
quirements.  Many  leading  publishers 
and  various  press  organizations  initial¬ 
ly  opposed  any  restraints.  They  saw  a 
kind  of  censorship  and  “Big  Brother” 
control.  The  government  argued  that 
it  had  a  right  to  regulate  practices  of 
those  receiving  the  federal  “subsidies” 
of  second-class  mailing  privileges. 

The  act  in  fact  established  news¬ 
papers  as  businesses  and  led  to  later 
laws  that  would  make  newspapers  con¬ 
form  to  the  same  business  and  labor 
practices  as  any  businesses. 

Newspapers  came  to  support  the 
regulations  as  a  means  of  presenting 
their  credibility  but  often  complained 
that  there  were  not  enough  teeth  in 
the  law  to  adequately  enforce  it. 

Publishers,  spurred  by  Editor  &  Pub- 
Usher  and  other  publications,  made 


(See  Review  on  page  38) 
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Donald  Olmstead 


Michael  Kujawa 


Sharen  Kardon 


Bill  Qulledge 


Donald  Olmstoad,  assistant  director 
of  promotions  and  research  for  the 
Alameda  Newspaper  Group,  has  been 
named  market  research  manager  for 
Lesher  Communications  Inc.,  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif. 

Wondy  Davidson,  classified  adver' 
rising  director  of  the  Alameda  News¬ 
paper  Group,  Hayward,  Calif.,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  at 
the  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  Valley  Times. 

Wnyno  Loowo,  senior  writer  and 
columnist  at  the  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Time,  has  been  named  director  of  on¬ 
line  services  at  Courtroom  Television 
Network,  New  York. 

Slovon  Kaylor,  assistant  metro  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Tampa  Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  state  editor. 

Joff  Cohon,  special  projects  editor  at 
Hearst  New  Media,  New  York,  has 
been  named  to  the  new  position  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  at  the  Albany,  N.Y., 
Times  Union. 

Andrew  Prases,  president  of 
Southam  Information  and  Technology 
Group,  has  been  appointed  president 
of  Southam  City  &  Community  News¬ 
papers. 

John  Well,  former  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  marketing  at  the  defunct  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald,  has  been  named  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  for  marketing  at 
Westward  Communications,  Dallas. 

Jehn  Taber,  general  manager  at  the 
Pocono  Record,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  publisher  of  Rocking¬ 


ham  County  Newspapers,  Stratham, 
N.H.  Both  papers  belong  to  Ottaway 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y. 

Thomas  Coakley,  publisher  in 
Stratham,  becomes  general  manager  in 
Stroudsburg. 

Both  moves  are  effective  June  1. 

Bradley  LIpe,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Rockingham  County  News¬ 
papers,  Exeter,  N.H.,  was  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  at  the  Port  Jervis,  N.Y., 
Tri-State  Gazette. 

Michael  Kujawa,  vice  president  of 
marketing  at  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald-Leader,  has  been  named  circulation 
director  at  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
Indianapolis  News. 

He  succeeds  Ken  Todd,  who  was 
named  transportation  and  safety  direc¬ 
tor  and  coordinator  of  construction  of 
an  off-site  storage  and  packaging  facili¬ 
ty  for  the  newspapers. 

Sharen  Kardon,  who  until  January 
was  director  of  marketing  services  at 
the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram  & 
Gazette,  was  appointed  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  marketing  services 
director  at  the  Bloomington,  Ill.,  Pan- 
tagraph. 

Ken  Doctor,  managing  editor  for  fea¬ 
tures,  business  and  visuals  at  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor. 

He  takes  on  responsibility  for  all 
newsroom  departments  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  paper’s  editorial  strategic 
plan. 

Sieve  LIndemann,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  Out¬ 
look,  has  been  appointed  national  ad¬ 


vertising  manager  at  Los  Angeles 
Coastal  Combo,  a  new  national  net¬ 
work  formed  by  Copley  LA  and  the 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Press-Telegram. 

Chris  Christensen,  food  editor  at 
the  Press-Telegram,  and  Ralph  Del 
La  Crus,  business  writer  and  working 
page  reporter,  have  been  named  local 
columnists. 

Jehn  Zappe,  city  editor,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  for  computer-assist¬ 
ed  reporting. 

Debbie  Arrington,  a  designer  at 
the  Press-Telegram,  replaces  Chris¬ 
tensen  as  food  editor. 

Bill  Gulledge,  co-publisher  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Community  Newspapers,  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  been  appointed  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Wichita  Falls  (Texas) 
Times  Record  News. 

Asa  Cole,  co-publisher  of  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspapers,  was  named  publisher. 

Gulledge  succeeds  James  Loner* 
gan,  who  is  retiring  after  13  years  with 
the  Times  Record  News. 

Andrea  Shaw,  assistant  city  editor  at 
the  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Daily  Progress, 
has  been  promoted  to  city  editor. 

Paul  Burley,  retail  sales  executive  at 
Newspapers  First  Advertising,  has 
been  named  advertising  vice  president 
at  News  Publishing  Co.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Walter  Weolwine,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  and  services  at  Reading 
Eagle  Co.,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

He  succeeds  Ray  Matthew,  who 
retired  after  29  years  of  service. 

Terry  Bellharl,  assistant  director 
of  advertising  sales  and  services,  was 
named  assistant  advertising  director. 
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Obituaries 


John  Berkebil*,  a  former  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Wellington  (Kan.) 
Daily  News,  died  following  a  long  ill¬ 
ness  with  cancer  at  his  home  in  Austin 
April  3. 

Halon  Adair  Bruce,  76,  who  was  a 

reporter  at  the  Chatham  (N.Y.)  Couri¬ 
er,  worked  in  advertising  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  served  as  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  poet  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mil- 
lay,  died  in  Essex,  Conn.,  April  14. 

Reger  Conley,  63,  a  retired  executive 
news  editor  at  the  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  died  March  30. 

Robert  "Bob"  Crlbb,  78,  a  retired 
publisher  of  the  Camarillo  (Calif.)  Dai¬ 
ly  News  and  Simi  Valley,  Calif.,  Enter¬ 
prise,  died  in  Roseville,  Calif.,  follow¬ 
ing  a  stroke  suffered  three  days  earlier 
April  2. 

Paul  Doherty,  62,  a  longtime  re¬ 
porter  and  editorial  writer  at  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star,  died  March  26. 

Henry  Gemmlll,  76,  a  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  editor  of  the  defunct  National  Ob¬ 
server,  died  of  heart  failure  in  Wash¬ 
ington  April  3. 

Richard  Halney,  71,  a  former  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  reporter,  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  in  his  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  home 
April  13. 

Byron  Harless,  77,  a  retired  senior 
vice  president  at  Knight-Ridder  Inc., 
died  March  31. 

Arthur  Nestor  Hews,  68,  who  last 
month  helped  merge  Los  Angeles- 
based  Wave  Newspapers  with  Urban 
Newspapers  and  was  named  CEO  of 
the  combined  company.  Wave  Newspa¬ 
per  Group,  died  March  23. 

Hazel  Knox,  77,  a  former  writer  at 
the  Thomaston  (Conn.)  Express,  died 
March  14. 

Earlier,  she  had  worked  at  the  Wa- 
terbury  (Conn.)  Republican-American 
and  American  Agriculturalist  maga¬ 
zine. 

Lydia  Lane,  90,  a  syndicated  colum¬ 
nist  who  passed  on  the  beauty  secrets 
of  the  stars,  died  March  27. 
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In  her  column  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  defunct  Los  Angeles  Mirror, 
she  told  readers  how  Hollywood  stars 
watched  their  weight,  preserved  their 
skin  and  wore  their  makeup. 

Thomas  Ley,  83,  a  former  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  International  Al¬ 
liance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 
and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Opera¬ 
tors,  New  York,  and  later  a  contribut¬ 
ing  columnist  to  Imprint  Newspapers, 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  died  in  Hart¬ 
ford  March  4. 

Allen  Macaulay,  73,  a  ski  columnist 
and  longtime  feature  writer  at  the 
Record,  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  died  at 
his  home  in  Wayne,  N.J.,  after  a  long 
battle  with  cancer  March  2. 

Mary  Matthews,  41,  a  longtime 
writer  for  the  Lakeville  (Conn.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  April  16. 

Stan  Mays,  73,  a  former  New  York 
bureau  chief  at  the  London  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  and  later  London  Daily  Express, 
died  of  liver  cancer  in  a  Manhattan 
hospital  April  13. 

Merrill  Panitt,  76,  a  founder  and  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  TV  Guide  magazine,  died 
March  28. 

Richard  Powers,  88,  an  Associated 
Press  reporter  for  nearly  40  years,  died 
March  30. 

Charlie  Roberts,  83,  a  former  sports- 
writer  at  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
a  member  of  the  Georgia  Sports  Hall 
of  Fame,  died  March  17. 


William  Rehn,  86,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Reading  Eagle  Co.  and  former 
publisher  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle 
and  Reading  (Pa.)  Times,  died  March 
25. 

Raymond  Schrell,  84,  retired  direc¬ 
tor  of  circulation  at  the  Hartford 
Courant,  died  April  16. 

Barnard  Townsend,  85,  a  former  fi¬ 
nancial  vice  president  at  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.  and  two  of  its  subsidiaries,  Scripps 
Howard  Broadcasting  Co.  and  United 
Press  International,  died  at  his  New 
York  City  home  March  24. 

Edward  Walsh,  74,  a  former  general 
assignment  writer  at  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press,  died  at  Point  Pleasant 
Hospital,  Point  Pleasant,  N.J.,  April  7. 

Earlier,  he  served  as  an  assistant  city 
editor,  feature  writer  and  libel  investi¬ 
gator  at  the  Newark  Star-Ledger. 

Howard  Welty,  85,  a  retired  assistant 
managing  editor  at  the  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune,  died  of  lung  cancer  at 
his  La  Mesa,  Calif.,  home  April  4. 

Stanton  White,  70,  publisher  of  the 
Ottawa,  111.,  Daily  Times,  died  in  New 
Port  Richey  Hospital  in  New  Port 
Richey,  Fla.,  April  13. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  In¬ 
ternational  Newspapers  Advertising 
and  Marketing  Executives,  Inland 
Press  Association,  Illinois  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Chicago  Press  Club.  He 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Ottawa  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Industry. 
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Newspaper  advertising  was  once  a  well-defined, 
uncomplicated  business.  Then  came  dramatic 
changes.  Customers  becoming  more  demanding 
and  very  fickle.  Non-traditional  competition  eroding 
your  revenue  base. 

You’re  fighting  back  with  a  game  plan  that  is 
broad-based  and  varied.  It  includes  packages  and 
deals.  Zoned  editions.  Neighborhood  editions.  ROP 
and  FSI’s.  Linage  buys  that  can  be  structured  18 
ways  ’til  Sunday.  Promotions,  special  sections, 
direct  mail  tie-ins  and  much  more. 


The  Rating  Game. 

It  all  leaves  you  to  grapple  with  more  rates  and 
contracts  than  a  Russian  chess  master  has  moves. 

That’s  where  Publishing  Business  Systems  can 
help.  Our  MediaPlus™  Advertising  Management  software 
puts  you  in  control.  It  is  written  in  a  fourth-generation 
database  language  to  give  you  the  capacity  and  flexibility 
to  routinely  manage  as  many  rates  and  contracts  as  your 
business  dictates. 

Advertising  Management  is  the  solution  to  tracking 
needs,  too.  Want  a  detailed  look  at  your  top  50  or  1 00 
advertisers?  That’s  easily  accomplished  with  Advertising 


Management.  Or,  say  you  are  doing  a  robust  business  in  event 
packages,  e.g.,  exhibit  space,  ROP  advertising  and  direct  mail. 
The  problem  is  you  are  limited  to  flat-rate  charging  because  your 
antiquated  system  can’t  break  out  the  various  components. 
Advertising  Management  is  designed  to  give  you  whatever 
breakouts  you  need  for  a  crystal  clear  revenue  picture. 

Accounting,  billing,  receivables,  cash  applicatbns — 
Advertising  Management  lets  you  generate  the  reports  you 
need  when  you  need  them.  A  hard-working  marketing  tool, 
for  sure.  Advertising  Management  doesn’t  require  a  lot  of 
hard  work  to  learn. 

Visit  us  at  Booth  759  during  NEXPO. 


In  fact,  customers  report  that  ease  of  use  is  a 
hallmark  of  all  MediaRus  products.  That’s  rewarding  to 
hear.  And  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  newspapers 
throughout  North  America  are  making  PBS  the  preferred 
source  for  their  business  software  needs. 

It’s  your  move.  Contact  Gina  Spiller,  our  manager 
of  product  development,  at 
708  699-5727.  Or  write  her 
at  1350  East  Touhy  Ave., 

Des  Plaines,  IL  60018. 

publishing  business  systems 


Advertising/Promotion 

500  newspapers 
distribute 
Toys  R  Us  catalog 

A  repeat  of  the  toy  store  chain’s 
successful  promotion  last  fall 

by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

IN  AN  EFFORT  to  repeat  a  successful 
promotion  that  it  staged  last  fall,  Toys 
R  Us  recently  distributed  a  coupon- 
filled  catalog  as  an  insert  in  approxi¬ 
mately  500  newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

The  48-page  catalog  is  four-color 
and  includes  coupons  worth  $320  that 
are  valid  for  about  a  month,  said  Ernie 
Speranza,  vice  president  of  marketing 
at  Toys  R  Us. 

Before  the  March  24  run  date,  the 
catalog  was  promoted  heavily  with  TV 
and  radio  ads  informing  readers  which 
newspaper  in  their  market  would  in¬ 
clude  the  catalog.  The  New  York  Daily 
News  even  ran  a  promo  line  across  the 
bottom  of  its  front  page. 

“This  is  a  major  deal  for  Toys  R  Us 
in  the  spring  period  .  .  .  and  it’s  extra 
business  for  the  newspapers  that  a  lot 

“This  is  a  major  deal  for  Toys  R  Us  in  the  spring 
period  .  .  .  and  it’s  extra  business  for  the 
newspapers  that  a  lot  of  them  weren’t  expecting,” 
Speranza  said. 

of  them  weren’t  expecting,”  Speranza 
said. 

In  September,  the  toy  store  inserted 
a  72-page,  four-color  catalog  with 
coupons  worth  $450  in  more  than  300 
newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

As  it  did  then,  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  helped  with  the 
buy.  Toys  R  Us  compiled  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  that  it  wanted  to  carry  the  cat- 


have  a  rate  card  for  something  like 
this.”  However,  he  added  that  negotia¬ 
tions  “went  much  better  than  our  first 
attempt  at  this.” 

“What  we’ve  done  is  to  try  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  a  fair  price  is,  and  many  of 
the  newspapers  have  negotiated  with 
us  in  a  true  spirit  of  partnership,”  Sper¬ 
anza  said. 

Generally,  toy  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  promote  heavily  in  the  fourth 


alog  and  negotiated  with  newspapers 
“basically  on  a  local  basis,”  Speranza 
said.  “We  have  16  or  so  local  areas  that 
handle  newspaper  negotiations,  and 
the  NAA  helped  us  out  in  some  of  the 
major  [areas].” 

Speranza  declined  to  comment  on 
the  rate  for  the  buy,  saying,  “First  of  all, 
[the  cost  for  the  insert]  is  off  the  rate 
card.  Many  of  the  papers  don’t  even 


quarter  to  capitalize  on  the  Christmas 
season.  Speranza  said  the  off-season 
promotion  is  an  attempt  to  “generate 
additional  sales  in  the  spring  period.” 

It’s  also  a  savvy  marketing  move,  said 
Deborah  Hernan,  NAA  vice  president 
and  director  of  retail  marketing. 

“Because  Toys  R  Us  is  the  dominant 
retailer  in  toys,  when  you  get  to  be  that 
big  in  your  category,  you  can’t  take 
market  share  from  anybody. 

“Therefore,  you  have  to  grow  the 
category,  and  one  of  the  very  smart 
things  that  Toys  R  Us  is  doing  is  creat¬ 
ing  new  gift-giving  occasions,”  Hernan 
said. 

The  catalog  also  allows  consumers 
to  see  merchandise  that  might  not  usu¬ 
ally  be  associated  with  Toys  R  Us, 
which  bills  itself  as  the  “world’s  biggest 
toy  store.” 

“Toys  R  Us  competes  with  other 
mass-market  retailers,”  Hernan  said. 
For  example,  “they  carry  pool  [equip¬ 
ment],  and  a  lot  of  people  don’t  think 
of  Toys  R  Us  in  that  regard. 

“It’s  a  very  ripe  situation  for  them  to 
make  their  presence  known  and  to 
grow  their  category,”  she  added.  “The 
fact  that  they’ve  chosen  newspapers  to 
do  that  is  a  vote  of  confidence  for  the 
industry.” 

Hernan  said  that  while  most  news¬ 
papers  have  not  yet  implemented  the 
Standard  Advertising  Invoice,  a  form 
designed  to  simplify  advertising  billing, 
“if  Toys  R  Us  decides  to  repeat  their  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  fourth  quarter,  it  would  be 
important  for  newspapers  to  invoice 
Toys  R  Us  using  the  SAL” 

Integrating 
EDI  into 
existing  systems 

NEWSPAPERS  PREPARING  TO  in¬ 
tegrate  electronic  data  interchange 
functions  into  existing  systems  should 
consider  a  pattern  of  implementation 
established  by  other  papers  to  mini¬ 
mize  problems  and  maximize  benefits. 

At  the  recent  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  EDI/Prepress  sympo¬ 
sium  in  Orlando,  Lorraine  Cavanaugh, 
project  leader  at  Gannett  Co.  Inc., 
outlined  various  phases  of  EDI  integra¬ 
tion  to  existing  systems. 

Research  and  investigation  of  the 
necessary  tools  for  EDI  should  be  the 
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first  step,  Cavanaugh  said. 

Those  tools  include  application  soft¬ 
ware,  which  is  the  advertising/order 
entry,  accounts  payable  and  purchase 
order  system;  interface  software,  or  the 
“bridge”  program  between  application 
and  translation  software;  translation 
software,  which  converts  application 
data  into  an  industry  standard  format; 
a  value-added  network,  which  acts  as 
an  electric  mailbox  system;  and  com¬ 
munications  software,  which  will  han¬ 
dle  the  transmission  of  data  to  and 
from  the  VAN  or  directly  to  another 
computer. 

The  equipment  needed  for  EDI  also 
should  be  researched,  Cavanaugh  said. 
Among  the  options  are  low-cost  per¬ 
sonal  computers,  a  mini/midrange  ma¬ 
chine  or  a  mainframe  computer. 

A  newspaper’s  biggest  concern 
about  EDI  implementation  likely  will 
be  cost.  Cavanaugh  categorized  cost 
into  three  groups,  corresponding  to 
implementation  phases. 

The  first  costs  are  preimplementa¬ 
tion  costs,  which  include  information 
gathering  and  training. 


Unfortunately, 
Cavanaugh  said,  EDI 
implementation  at 
many  newspapers 
“has  been 
predominately 
reactive  rather  than 
proactive.” 


The  second  group  of  costs  will  come 
with  start-up  of  the  system  and  will  in¬ 
clude  hardware  and  software  costs  as 
well  as  additional  training. 

The  third  group  of  costs  are  ongoing 
costs,  which  include  costs  from  trans¬ 
mitting  data  (usually  based  on  the  size 
of  the  document),  monthly  base  fees, 
connection  charges  and  processing 
fees. 

Unfortunately,  Cavanaugh  said,  EDI 
implementation  at  many  newspapers 
“has  been  predominately  reactive 
rather  than  proactive.” 

A  reactive  strategy  ultimately  forces 
a  newspaper  to  adopt  a  “  ‘hurry  up’  so¬ 
lution  for  starting  EDI,  rather  than  a 
major  part  in  a  ‘companywide’  plan.” 

A  proactive  EDI  plan,  Cavanaugh 
noted,  allows  a  newspaper  to  “define 
[its]  own  strategy  to  start  doing  EDI.” 


A  newspaper,  she  said,  should  “de¬ 
fine  a  comprehensive  plan,  a  con¬ 
trolled  implementation  process,  and 
select  a  pilot  project  with  an  experi¬ 
enced  trading  partner.” 

Along  with  decisions  about  hard¬ 
ware,  software  and  equipment,  news¬ 
papers  should  maintain  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  plan,  which  includes  a  strategic  di¬ 
rection  and  strong  management 
support;  establish  an  implementation 
team,  which  will  guide  hardware;  and 
develop  an  implementation  plan  with 
a  timetable,  which  will  vary  according 
to  technical  requirements  as  well  as  the 
circumstances  of  implementation. 

Finally,  Cavanaugh  said,  newspapers 


Defining  EDI 

by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

AS  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  uti¬ 
lization  of  electronic  data  interchange 
gains  ground  in  various  areas  of  news¬ 
paper  operations,  indiscriminate  and 
over  usage  of  the  term  partially  has  ob¬ 
scured  the  definition  and  function  of 
EDI  and  its  role  for  newspapers. 

A  more  accurate  name  for  EDI  is 
“electronic  commerce,”  said  David 
Lindsay,  vice  president  at  the 
Apalachicola  (Fla.)  Times. 

Lindsay  gave  an  “EDI  Overview”  at 
the  recent  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  EDI/Prepress  symposium  in 
Orlando. 

He  said  EDI  is  “one  of  those  techno¬ 
speak  terms .  .  .  ‘electronic  commerce’ 
raises  thoughts  of  new  ways  of  doing 
business  .  .  .  .  ” 


Because  new  ways  of  conducting 
business  require  a  new  set  of  tools, 
both  a  solid  technical  base  and  grasp  of 
organizational  issues  are  needed  for 
successful  implementation  of  EDI. 
Lindsay  said  newspapers  “seem  to 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  talking 
about  tools  and  not  much  about  orga¬ 
nization.” 

To  clarify  EDI’s  role  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry,  Lindsay  outlined  func¬ 
tions  that  EDI  can  perform,  or  make 


need  to  maintain  dual  systems  because 
“not  everyone  is  EDl-capable.” 

“You’ll  have  to  continue  processing 
the  sales  orders,  vouchers,  remittance 
advice  etc.  the  way  you  do  now  for 
those  customers  as  well  as  maintaining 
the  electronic  processing,”  she  said. 

Newspaper  personnel  also  will  have 
to  thoroughly  understand  all  the  steps 
involved  with  billing,  ordering  and  in¬ 
voicing  to  recognize  which  steps  EDI 
will  replace. 

Consequently,  current  job  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  skills  will  be  shifted  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  new  skills  needed  for 
EDI,  Cavanaugh  said. 

—  Dorothy  Giobbe 


possible,  and  those  that  aren’t  possible 
with  EDI. 

He  said  EDI  is  “a  convention  de¬ 
scribing  the  identification  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  transaction  data  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  the  computers  of  trading  part¬ 
ners.” 

He  added  that  EDI  is  by  no  means  a 
“complete  electronic  commerce  sys¬ 
tem.” 

Rather,  “it  is  only  one  of  several 
tools  needed  to  make  a  functional  sys¬ 
tem.”  EDI  only  covers  the  “containers 
for  the  data  items  its  developers 
thought  users  might  need  to  communi¬ 
cate.” 

EDI,  Lindsay  noted,  is  not  a  one  or¬ 
der/one  bill  system. 

“As  a  to(»l,  [EDI]  enables  the  au¬ 
tomation  which  makes  a  system  eco¬ 
nomic,  but  one  order/one  bill  systems 


can  and  do  exist  without  EDI,”  he  said. 
The  NAA  one  order/one  bill  system, 
for  example,  likely  will  use  EDI  but 
also  can  operate  without  it. 

For  successful  models,  newspapers 
should  look  to  other  industries,  such  as 
retail,  grocery  and  transportation,  all 
of  which  successfully  have  implement¬ 
ed  EDI  on  a  wide  scale  for  ordering, 
sending  paperwork,  invoicing  and  pay¬ 
ment,  Lindsay  said. 

In  the  United  States,  the  EDI  stan- 
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Advertising/Promotion 

dard  is  ANSI. 12,  governed  by  the  Dig¬ 
ital  Interchange  Standards  Associa¬ 
tion.  Most  industries  operate  from  a 
“subset”  of  that  standard,  Lindsay  said. 

For  the  newspaper  industry,  the 
NAA’s  EDI  for  Advertising  Implemen' 
tation  Guide  defines  standards  for  the 
EDI  transactions  used  in  a  basic  adver¬ 
tising  purchase,  including  a  request  for 
quotation  (and  a  response),  a  purchase 
order,  an  insertion  order  (and  a  re¬ 
sponse),  an  invoice,  and  a  remittance 
advice  and  payment  order. 

Among  the  many  benefits  of  EDI, 
Lindsay  said,  are  improved  efficiency, 
accuracy,  speed  and  simplicity. 

EDI  transactions  result  in  lower 
make-goods  or  reruns,  and  EDI  allows 
for  a  later  deadline  to  sell  more  ads. 

EDI  also  reduces  overhead  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  agencies  and  newspapers,  and 
while  publishers  will  want  to  add  sav¬ 
ings  to  the  bottom  line,  Lindsay  said, 
advertisers  will  argue  that  any  savings 
should  translate  into  lower  ad  rates. 

Valassis  enters 
deal  to  form 
Mexican  company 

VALASSIS  COMMUNICATIONS 
INC.  has  entered  into  a  joint  agree¬ 
ment  with  (5pon,  s.a.  de  c.v.,  an  affiliate 
of  Xabre,  s.a.  de  c.v.,  to  form  Valassis  de 
Mexico,  s.a.  de  c.v.,  a  Mexico  City- 
based  promotion  company  that  will 
provide  marketing  and  promotion  ser¬ 
vices  to  Mexican  packaged  good  manu¬ 
facturers  as  well  as  U.S.  companies  that 
sell  their  products  in  Mexico. 

Ad  exec  takes  leave 
to  tour  with  husband 

DIANA  MURPHY  WILL  step  down  as 
senior  vice  president  for  advertising  and 
marketing  at  the  Baltimore  Sun  to  take 
an  extended  leave  of  absence. 

Murphy  plans  to  accompany  her  hus¬ 
band,  Reg  Murphy,  former  Sun  publish¬ 
er  and  current  president  of  the  United 
States  Golf  Association,  on  golf  tourna¬ 
ments  here  and  in  other  countries.  The 
leave  will  also  allow  her  to  explore  var¬ 
ious  professional  ventures. 

Murphy  began  working  at  the  Sun  in 
1979.  She  held  a  variety  of  jobs  in  the 
advertising  department  before  she  was 
named  to  her  current  post  in  1991. 


Subscription  tie-ins 
with  local  businesses 
is  successful  promotion 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  BURLINGTON  (VT.)  Free 
Press,  a  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  property,  has 
borrowed  a  successful  promotion  strat¬ 
egy  from  its  sister  newspapers  that  has 
increased  new  subscriber  rates  while 
lowering  churn  numbers. 

Since  early  this  year,  the  Free  Press 
has  run  the  “Pick  a  Bonus”  promotion. 
All  seven-day,  prepaid  Free  Press  sub¬ 
scribers  are  entitled  to  pick  from  a 
group  of  eight  local  merchants  offering 
price  reductions  on  merchandise  and 
services.  While  many  newspapers  offer 
tie-ins  with  local  retailers  or  mer¬ 
chants,  the  Free  Press  believes  that  a 
variety  of  choices  makes  the  program 
more  attractive  to  potential  subscribers. 

The  lengthier  the  subscription,  the 
greater  number  of  bonuses.  For  a  pre¬ 
paid  three-month  subscription,  sub¬ 
scribers  are  entitled  to  pick  one  bonus 
from  the  list  of  eight  participants.  For  a 
one-year  prepaid  subscription,  readers 
can  pick  six  bonuses. 

The  Free  Press  has  created  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  “Pick  a  Bonus”  program 
with  in-paper  ads  and  rack  cards  for 
vending  machines  and  has  promoted  it 
in  a  telemarketing  script. 

The  newspaper  also  promotes  the 
program  at  nonsubscriber  sampling 
events.  The  Free  Press  runs  30-second 
radio  spots  that  highlight  next-day  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  paper,  and  “where  possible, 
we  include  a  one-line  mention  about 
the  program,”  circulation  director  Jacy- 
lyn  Maiguerra  said. 

Maiguerra  said  that  after  hearing 
about  similar  promotions  at  other 
Gannett  newspapers,  the  Free  Press 
decided  to  tailor  the  concept  to  the 
Burlington  market. 

“We  brainstormed  to  come  up  with 
the  types  of  participants  that  would 
have  appeal,  and  we  looked  at  what 
some  of  our  sister  papers  did,”  Maiguer¬ 
ra  said.  “Then  we  went  to  our  advertis¬ 
ing  department  and  started  with  our 
largest  advertisers  first  because  we 


wanted  to  reward  them  for  working 
with  us. 

“We  put  together  some  prototypes 
and  explained  the  program  to  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  we  had  a  very  good  re¬ 
sponse.” 

Maiguerra  said  early  results  from  the 
promotion  show  churn  numbers  “drop¬ 
ping  slightly.” 

“It’s  a  little  early  to  draw  a  real  cor¬ 
relation,  but  I  think  the  program  is 
having  an  impact,”  she  said. 

March  figures  showed  a  total  of 
1,204  subscribers  who  participated  in 
the  “Pick  a  Bonus”  program.  Of  the  to¬ 
tal,  661  were  new  subscribers  and  the 
rest  were  renewals. 
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About  Awards 


Syracuse  Press  Club  Award.  Roland  Sweet,  former 
editor  in  chief  of  the  weekly  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  New  Times, 
has  been  selected  by  the  Syracuse  Press  Club  to  receive  its 
Lifetime  Achievement  Award. 

Strother  Award.  Martin  Fennelly  of  the  Tampa  Tribune 
has  received  the  Florida  Sportswriters  Association  Shelby 
Strother  Award,  named  for  the  late  St.  Petersburg  Times 
columnist. 

Columbia  Alumni  Award.  Robert  Phelps,  former  ex' 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  has  been  chosen  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  Alumni  Award  from  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  in  New  York. 

Cox  Public  Service  Awards.  The  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  and  Waco  (Texas)  Tribune-Herald  took  top 
honors  in  the  “Best  of  Cox  Newspapers”  journalism  com¬ 
petition. 

The  papers  were  presented  with  the  Gov.  James  M.  Cox 
Public  Service  Award,  named  for  the  former  Ohio  gover¬ 
nor  and  Democratic  presidential  candidate  who  founded 
the  newspaper  group. 

The  Journal  and  Constitution  were  singled  out  among 
metropolitan  newspapers  for  the  series  “White  Gold:  The 
Kaolin  Story,”  which  exposed  abuses  of  virtually  helpless 
people  by  international  conglomerates  as  well  as  the  po¬ 
litical  and  judicial  systems.  The  stories  were  written  by 
Charles  Seabrook  and  Richard  Whitt;  Joey  Ivansco  was 
the  photographer. 

The  Tribune-Herald  staff  was  recognized  among  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  for  the  series  “The  Sinful  Messiah,” 
which  exposed  the  abuses  of  cult  leader  David  Koresh,  as 
well  as  for  its  subsequent  coverage  of  the  federal  raids  on 
Koresh’s  Branch  Davidian  compound. 

The  Journal  and  Constitution  won  the  most  awards 
among  metro  dailies.  Lee  May  was  cited  for  feature  writ¬ 
ing  and  Mike  Luckovich  for  editorial  cartooning.  In  sports- 
writing  categories.  Jack  Wilkinson,  Mike  Fish  and  Mark 
Bradley  were  recognized. 

The  Palm  Beach  Post,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  also  was 
a  big  winner. 

Post  staffers  recognized  were  Randy  Schultz  for  editor¬ 
ial  writing;  Scott  Eyman,  criticism;  Greg  Lovett,  news  pho¬ 
tography;  John  Lopinot,  feature  photography;  and  Pat 
Crowley,  graphics  and  illustration. 

D.L.  Stewart,  Dayton  Daily  News,  won  the  column-writ¬ 
ing  prize.  Kevin  Ross,  also  of  Dayton,  was  recognized  for 
headline  writing. 

RajuNarisetti,  Daily  News,  and  Jeff  Nesmith  and  Elliot 
Jaspin,  Cox  Washington  bureau,  took  business  reporting 
honors. 

Marcia  Kunstel  and  Joseph  Albright,  Cox  foreign  staff, 
won  for  deadline  writing;  Mark  Flatten,  Cox  Arizona  Pub¬ 
lications,  for  enterprise  and  investigative  reporting; 
Stephanie  Goodman,  Austin  American-Statesman,  for 
page-one  layout;  and  Dave  Cruz,  Cox  Arizona,  for  sports 
photography. 

The  Springfield  (Ohio)  News-Sun  won  the  most  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  awards.  Winners  at  the  paper  were 


Stock 

5/3/94 

4/26/94 

5/4/93 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

48.875 

47.50 

43.375 

Capital  Cities/A^  Inc.  (NY) 

736.00 

712.125 

527.25 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

28.25 

27.00 

25.00 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

38.875 

38.625 

31.625 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

17.375 

14.50 

15.625 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

52.50 

52.875 

53.125 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  * 

20.00 

19.625 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

60.00 

59.50 

57.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

35.25 

35.25 

29.875 

McCIatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.50 

23.25 

22.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

23.25 

23.00 

17.75 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

28.50 

27.25 

34.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

25.375 

25.00 

28.625 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ] 

22.00 

22.25 

18.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

37.25 

36.125 

30.75 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

26.375 

26.25 

28.125 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

31.875 

31.50 

31.75 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

63.00 

63.625 

55.625 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

234.75 

227.75 

241.00 

» Initial  Public  Offering  - 11/3/93  at  $16.50 

•  3  for  1  stock  split 
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Stock 

5/3/94 

4/26/94 

5/4/93 

Maclean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

16.875 

17.00 

11.875 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

15.625 

15.875 

12.375 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

20.125 

20.125 

19.75 

Reuters  (c) 

45.125 

47.125 

29.1875 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

19.00 

18.875 

16.875 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

17.50 

17.375 

16.00 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Cotp.  (a) 

15.125 

15.00 

12.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

25.25 

24.50 

23.875 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.48 

6.50 

4.47 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

54.00 

53.50 

40.625 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  Si  Co.  Inc. 


Lawrence  Calder  for  feature  writing;  Rob  Oiler,  sports- 
writing;  Tim  Bucey,  business  reporting;  Scott  Kissell,  news 
photography;  Charles  Mathews,  feature  photography; 
David  Catrow,  graphics  and  illustration;  and  Richard  Min- 
nig,  page-one  layout. 

Besides  the  public  service  award,  the  Tribune -Herald 
staff  was  honored  for  deadline  writing.  Also  recognized  at 
the  paper  were  Mark  England  and  Darlene  McCormick  for 
enterprise  and  investigative  reporting  and  John  Young  for 
column  writing. 

Recognized  at  the  Daily  Sentinel,  Nacogdoches,  Texas, 
were  Kevin  Gore  for  sportwriting  and  Hardy  Meredith  for 
sports  photography. 

DrewMunro,  Daily  Sentinel,GrandJunction,Colo.,  was 
honored  for  editorial  writing,  and  Jan  Sjostrom,  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Daily  News,  for  criticism. 

Randy  Hoeft,  Yuma  ( Ariz. )  Daily  Sun,  won  for  headline 
writing. 
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News  Tech _ 

Operations 
managers 
on  the  move 

Production  appointments  at  Journal  Register 
and  Donrey  Media;  other  managers  shift  from 
advertising  to  production,  production  to  advertising 


William  Jacob  was  promoted  to  op¬ 
erations  vice  president  at  Journal  Reg¬ 
ister  Co.,  Trenton,  N.j.  He  is  succeed¬ 
ed  as  corporate  production  director  by 

William  Higginson,  production  di¬ 
rector  at  the  company’s  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register. 

Responsible  for  Journal  Register’s  15 
dailies,  three  weekly  groups  and  print¬ 
ing  companies,  Jacob  reports  directly 
to  CEO  Robert  Jelenic  and  to  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  chief  financial 
officer  Jean  Clifton.  Jacob  has  worked 
with  Clifton  on  the  company’s  expan¬ 
sion  plans  and  labor  relations. 

Last  fall.  Journal  Register  acquired 
the  Torrington,  Conn.,  Register  Citizen 
and  Norristown,  Pa.,  Times  Herald. 

Jacob’s  newspaper  career  began  at 
the  Houston  Post,  where  he  was  plant 
engineer  and  assistant  production 
manager.  After  joining  Journal  Regis¬ 
ter’s  Trentonian,  Trenton,  N.J.,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  corporate  produc¬ 
tion  director,  then  corporate  produc¬ 
tion  director  in  1990. 


Publications,  where  he  was  responsible 
for  technology  evaluation,  system  se¬ 
lection  and  information  management 
for  the  newspaper, 
magazine  and  ca¬ 
ble  divisions. 

In  1982,  Gra¬ 
ham  joined  the 
Arkansas  Gazette, 

Little  Rock,  attain¬ 
ing  the  position  of 
systems  and  pro¬ 
gramming  manager 
before  the  paper 
closed  in  fall  1991. 

As  senior  programmer  at  the  Post,  he 
chaired  its  technology  committee  and 
managed  systems  and  procedures. 

At  Journal  Register’s  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  Greater  St.  Louis  Inc., 
Thomas  Sowell  was  named  produc¬ 
tion  director  for  the  74  editions  of  44 
separately  edited  community  news¬ 
papers.  He  joined  SNGSL  from  the 
Quincy  (111.)  Herald,  where  he  also 
served  as  production  director. 


Doug  Qraham 


Higginson  had  been  production  di¬ 
rector  in  Trenton  before  taking  the 
same  post  in  New  Haven  three  years 
ago.  He  earlier  was  president  of  Wayne 
Offset  Printing,  Butler,  N.J. 

Also  promoted  was  corporate  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  systems  Allan 
Mailman,  who  is  now  technology 
vice  president,  reporting  to  Jelenic  and 
Clifton,  who  said  Mailman  will  explore 
the  company’s  “future  path  in  the  field 
of  new  technology.”  Doug  Graham, 
formerly  of  the  Denver  Post,  takes  over 
as  corporate  IS  director. 

Mailman  joined  Journal  Register  in 
1990  after  15  years  with  Newhouse 


Eddy  Mots  was  appointed  newspaper 
production  consultant  at  Donrey  Me¬ 
dia  Group  newspapers. 

He  provides  information  and  con¬ 
sultation  on  production-related  sub¬ 
jects  and  equipment,  including  com¬ 
puter  systems,  output  devices,  plate¬ 
making  systems  and  presses. 

Metz  also  will  help  in  the  design  and 
layout  of  new  and  remodeled  newspa¬ 
per  plants  and  is  responsible  for  secur¬ 
ing  and  allocating  newsprint  and  mon¬ 
itoring  its  use  and  waste  at  all  proper¬ 
ties. 

Based  at  the  company’s  Fort  Smith, 
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Ark.,  headquarters,  Metz  reports  to 
vice  president  and  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer  Emmett  Jones.  He  functions  as  in¬ 
formation  gatherer,  negotiator  and  ad¬ 
viser  to  all  publishers,  allowing  them  to 
direct  their  efforts  to  day-to-day  oper¬ 
ations  at  each  of  the  group’s  52  daily 
newspapers. 

Metz  had  been  production  manager 
at  Donrey’s  Inland  Valley  Daily  Bul¬ 
letin,  Ontario,  Calif.,  since  1985.  He 
was  a  machinist  at  the  Ontario  Daily 
Report  when  Donrey  acquired  the  pa¬ 
per  in  1967.  He  rose  to  head  machinist 
in  1971  and  chief  technician  in  1974. 
The  next  year,  he  also  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  composing  foreman.  In  a  long 
career,  Metz  moved  from  from  Lino¬ 
types  and  letterpresses  to  electronic 
editing,  pagination  and  three-story  off¬ 
set  presses. 

John  Neal  has  been  appointed  pro¬ 
duction  director  of  the  Herald-Stan¬ 
dard,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  where  he  has 
served  as  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Before  joining 
the  34,000-circula¬ 
tion  paper  in  1992, 

Noel  served  in  var¬ 
ious  advertising 
and  general  man¬ 
agement  positions 
with  Thomson 
Newspapers  and 
Park  Communica¬ 
tions  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  South  Dako¬ 
ta,  including  several  that  won  awards 
for  typography  and  general  excellence 
under  his  management. 

Ed  Past  has  been  named  advertising 
production  manager  at  Knight -Bidder’s 
Sun  News,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  where 
he  oversees  the  ad 
services,  creative 
services  and  ad 
composition  de¬ 
partments  and  will 
manage  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  digital  ad 
production. 

With  a  back¬ 
ground  in  commu¬ 
nications  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  Post  had 
been  production  foreman  at  another 
Knight-Ridder  daily,  the  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


Ed  Post 


John  Noel 
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Orders  and  installations 


Basaview  Products  Inc. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Macintosh-based  NewsEdit  IQue 
editorial  system  at  the  TS.OOO-circula- 
tion  Oakland  Press,  Pontiac,  Mich., 
where  it  replaces  a  mainframe-based 
ECRM  system  and  gives  reporters  and 
editors  database  access.  It  was  adapted 
for  the  Press  to  receive  and  translate 
from  several  wire  services. 

The  paper  paginates  through 
QuarkXPress  using  the  IQueX  XTen- 
sion.  IQue’s  ability  to  sort  stories  by 
publication  also  can  be  used  because 
the  Press  took  over  publication  of  the 
eight  local  Reminder  weeklies. 

Also  installed  was  an  automatic 
archiving  system  from  Sonar  Inc.,  cus¬ 
tomized  by  Baseview  for  newspaper  use 
and  offering  flexible  searching  from 
each  editorial  workstation. 

Other  Mac-based  publishing  soft¬ 
ware  sales  included  Chicago  Defender 
(WireManager,  NewsEdit  with  QTools 
and  QEdit  for  fitting  and  editing, 
CommLink/Plus  for  remote  transmis¬ 
sion,  QSpool  for  output  and  a  custom 
interface  for  ClassManager/Plus);  Gar¬ 
den  City  (Kan.)  Telegram  (IQue  edito¬ 
rial  with  IQue  Searcher,  WireManager 
IQue,  CommLink/Plus  IQue  and 
NewsEdit  IQue,  IQueX  to  move  styled 
stories  into  QuarkXPress,  QTools, 
QSpool,  ClassManager/Plus  and  Class- 
Flow  pagination);  Dublin,  Ga.,  Couri¬ 
er  Herald  (ClassManager/Plus,  Dis- 
playManager  and  ClassFlow,  WireM¬ 
anager,  NewsEdit,  QTools  and 
QXEdit);  St.  Thomas  (Ontario)  Times- 
Journal  (CirculationPro,  with  Circula¬ 
tion  Database  and  Preprint  Handler 
and  Distribution  Handler)  through 
Laser  Fare  Media  Services,  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Manitoba;  Bastrop  (La.)  Daily 
Enterprise  (classified  and  editorial  up¬ 
grades,  with  wire  capture,  communica¬ 
tions  and  pagination);  the  weekly 
Grizzly,  Big  Bear  Lake,  Calif. 
(NewsEdit,  including  XPress  pagina¬ 
tion  tools,  and  hardware);  Palestine 
(Texas)  Herald-Press  (IQue  editorial, 
including  IQue  Searcher  with  On  Lo¬ 
cation)  through  Stauffer  Media 
Systems;  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Pen- 
nysaver  (classified);  Niles  (Mich.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Star  (ClassFlow);  Moore  County 
News-Press,  Dumas,  Texas,  (Classi¬ 
fied,  ClassFlow);  Logan  (W.Va.)  Ban¬ 
ner  (ClassFlow,  editorial  with  wire 
capture,  communications  and  Quark 


XTensions);  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily 
Herald  (classified,  ClassFlow,  Wire- 
Manager,  QTools);  Albert  Lea  (Minn.) 
Tribune  (ClassManager/Plus,  Class- 
Flow,  NewsEdit,  editorial  pagination 
XTensions,  WireManager,  Comm¬ 
Link/Plus);  Tulare,  Calif.,  Advance- 
Register  (IQue  editorial,  pagination); 
the  weekly  Bugle,  Woodstock,  New 
Brunswick,  (NewsEdit,  pagination, 
DisplayManager,  ClassManager/Plus 
and  Ad  Director  from  Managing  Ed> 
itor  Seftwara);  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Star 
(classified);  weekly  Delavan  (Wis.)  En¬ 
terprise  (all  CirculationPro  modules, 
data-transfer  software);  Petoskey 
(Mich.)  News-Review  (ClassManag¬ 
er/Plus,  ClassFlow);  Selma  (Ala.) 
Times-Journal  and  Andalusia  (Ala.) 
Star  News  (ClassFlow);  Common- 
wealth-Journal,  Somerset,  Ky. 
(NewsEdit,  WireManager,  XPress 
Xtensions,  ClassManager/Plus); 
Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer  (Class¬ 
Manager/Plus);  Herald-Coaster, 
Rosenberg,  Texas  (NewsEdit,  Wire- 
Manager,  XTensions,  CommLink, 
ClassFlow). 

Graph-X  Inc. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

AdTaker  PC-based  classified  ad  sys¬ 
tem  at  the  Red  Deer  (Alberta)  Advo¬ 
cate. 

DuPont  Newspaper  Systems 

Nashua,  N.H. 

Whirlwind  advertising  system  for  the 
weekly  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education, 
which  includes  the  fortnightly  Chroni¬ 
cle  of  Philanthropy.  The  two  publica¬ 
tions  circulate  130,000  copies  —  the 
former  running  45  to  50  classified 
pages  per  issue,  the  latter  eight  pages 
per  issue.  To  be  installed  in  June,  the 
system  is  to  provide  ad  taking,  pagina¬ 
tion  and  billing  functions  on  a  total  of 
21  PC,  Macintosh  and  Sun  Sparcclas- 
sic  workstations. 

John  Juliane  Computer 
Services  Co. 

Decatur,  Ga. 

Three  Atan  Express  licenses  at 
Florida  Today,  Melbourne,  for  moving 
pagination  from  Hastech  terminals  to 
Macintoshes.  The  paper  has  begun 
paginating  its  weekly  Auto  section  and 
plans  to  move  on  to  business,  state,  lo¬ 
cal,  features  and  page  one.  Stories  are 


moved  in  marked-up  form  from  an 
Atex  front  end  into  QuarkXPress, 
where  photos  and  graphics  also  are 
placed  before  page  film  output. 

Stauffer  Media  Systems 

Joplin,  Mo. 

Stauffer  Gold  Library  systems  to  the 
Palestine  (Texas)  Herald-Press  (where 
SMS  also  installed  a  25-station  Base- 
view  system’s  hardware  and  software 
and  trained  the  staff);  Dothan  (Ala.) 
Eagle;  Bridgeport  Connecticut  Post; 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Brunswick, 
Maine,  Times  Record;  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Daily  Tribune;  North  Platte,  Neb., 
Telegraph;  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  Press-En¬ 
terprise;  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror; 
Delaware  County  Daily,  Primos,  Pa.; 
Barbados  Advocate,  Bridgetown;  Leth¬ 
bridge  (Alberta)  Herald;  Overland 
Park,  Kan.,  Packer;  Fargo,  N.D.,  Fo¬ 
rum;  Cumberland  (Md.)  Times-News; 
Westminster,  Md.,  Carroll  County 
Times;  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Her¬ 
ald;  Odessa  (Texas)  American  ;  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  Post-Crescent;  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press;  and  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Wis.,  Daily  Tribune. 

CTaxt  Inc. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Expressline  editorial  pagination  for 
the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror;  Advanced 
File  Management  editorial  system 
(AFM),  CText  Classified,  Expressline, 
Advertising  Layout  and  Pagination 
System  (ALPS)  for  the  Daily  Tribune, 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.;  Dateline  edi¬ 
torial,  AdVision,  Expressline,  ALPS  for 
the  Globe-Gazette,  Mason  City,  Iowa; 
Dateline,  AdVision,  Expressline,  ALPS 
for  the  Sun  Chronicle ,  Attleboro, 
Mass.;  AdVision,  ALPS  for  the  New¬ 
port  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press. 

AFM,  Expressline,  five  remotes  for 
Gazeta  de  Vitoria;  AFM,  Expressline, 
ALPS  for  Correio  Brasiliense,  Brasilia; 
Classified,  ALPS  for  Diario  de  Pernam¬ 
buco;  AFM,  Expressline  for  Journal  do 
Comercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  AFM,  Clas¬ 
sified,  Expressline,  ADept  display  ad 
makeup,  ALPS  for  Gazeta  do  Povo, 
Curitiba;  AFM,  three  remotes  for 
Gazeta  Mercantil,  Sao  Paulo;  AFM, 
Expressline,  Classified,  ALPS  for  Di¬ 
ario  Popular,  Sao  Paulo. 

NevX  Systams  Inlagratlen 

Seattle 

Installation  of  open-architecture 
network  systems  valued  at  $1.2  million 
at  the  Fargo,  N.D.  Forum  and,  in 
Washington,  the  Wenatchee  World  and 
the  state  capital’s  Olympian. 
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Town  sues  paper 
regarding  coverage 
of  city  official 

Says  editorials  harmed  his  health  and 
forced  him  into  early  retirement,  claims 
60'year'old  publisher  assaulted  him 


by  Matthew  Heller 

A  SMALL  TOWN  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  suing  a  local  newspaper  for 
damages  regarding  its  coverage  of  a 
city  official,  saying  it  forced  him  into 
early  retirement  with  a  campaign  of 
“improper  harassment.” 

In  a  case  that  some  experts  predict¬ 
ed  could  have  a  chilling  effect  on  small 
community  papers,  Lucille  “Lou”  Oli¬ 
va,  publisher  of  the  weekly  Norco 
News,  is  accused  of  harming  the  health 
and  reputation  of  former  Norco  animal 
control  chief  Michael  Kulick. 

In  addition  to  writing  several 
“defamatory”  editorials  about  him,  she 
physically  assaulted  him  twice,  the  city 


of  Norco  said  in  a  lawsuit  filed  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Lois  Loock,  who  writes  the  paper’s 
“Grannie  Buster’s”  column,  is  said  to 
have  made  phone  calls  to  Kulick  that 
caused  him  further  emotional  distress. 

The  city  is  seeking  an  unusual  rem¬ 
edy,  essentially  casting  the  two  women 
and  the  newspaper  as  third  parties  in  a 
workers  compensation  case.  Saying 
their  “intentional  or  negligent  wrong¬ 
ful  acts”  drove  Kulick  to  give  up  his 
job,  the  suit  argues  that  they  should  be 


Heller  is  a  free-lance  writer 
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liable  for  all  disability  and  retirement 
benefits  paid  to  him. 

George  Lambert,  city  manager  of 
Norco,  said  the  amount  in  question 
was  “substantial.”  The  suit,  which  was 
amended  March  22,  also  seeks  punitive 
damages. 

City  officials  said  Oliva  and  Loock 
clearly  abused  the  privileges  of  a  free 
press. 

“Standing  on  someone’s  foot  and 
spitting  in  their  face  goes  beyond  what 
a  newspaper  should  do,”  City  Attorney 
John  Harper  said. 

Oliva,  who  has  been  an  outspoken 
critic  of  city  government  since  she 
took  over  the  News  in  1990,  vigorous¬ 
ly  denied  the  charges.  The  lawsuit,  she 


said,  is  merely  a  pretext  to  run  her  out 
of  business. 

Media  observers  feared  that  the  case 
could  set  an  ominous  precedent. 

“It’s  kind  of  scary,”  said  William 
Woestendiek,  outgoing  director  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Journalism.  “If  this  suit  was 
successful,  1  could  see  other  cities  com¬ 
ing  up  with  similar  suits.” 

An  expert  in  workers  compensation 
law  also  was  perturbed.  “1  think  that 
the  case  stinks,”  said  Harold  Greene,  a 
Los  Angeles  lawyer.  “It  sounds  to  me 
like  it  is  a  vindictive  case.” 


Oliva,  60,  is  an  unlikely  First 
Amendment  champion.  Having 
worked  for  many  years  in  real  estate, 
she  had  no  experience  of  journalism 
when,  as  she  put  it,  she  “backed  into” 
the  News  four  years  ago.  The  paper’s 
previous  owner  was  going  to  close  it. 
Oliva,  who  was  a  creditor,  had  another 
idea. 

“1  said.  Til  take  the  Norco  News  for 
the  money  you  owe  me.’  ” 

Oliva  had  some  “illusions  of 
grandeur”  of  becoming  a  publisher. 
“With  the  ads  and  everything.  I’d  be 
able  to  make  it  pay,”  she  said  in  an  in¬ 
terview.  “I’d  get  everything  in  place, 
sell  it,  make  a  fortune  and  retire.” 

She  publishes  the  News,  “The  Voice 
of  Norco,”  which  has  a  circulation  of 
about  5,000,  from  a  storefront  office 
and  does  practically  everything  herself, 
from  writing  copy  to  layout.  She  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  has  not  made  her  rich 
but  it  certainly  has  made  her  notori¬ 
ous. 

“I’m  a  pain  in  the  ass  to  the  city  of 
Norco,”  she  said. 

Oliva  has  blasted  local  government 
in  speeches  at  council  meetings  and 
editorials  sprinkled  with  expletives.  In 
particular,  she  has  been  a  spokes¬ 
woman  for  the  view  that  the  city,  by  fa¬ 
voring  grandiose  development  projects, 
was  jeopardizing  Norco’s  rural  way  of 
life. 

A  community  of  25,000,  Norco  says 
it  has  more  horses  than  people. 

Her  view  got  an  endorsement  in  lo¬ 
cal  elections  in  November  1992  when 
she  narrowly  missed  winning  a  seat  on 
the  city  council,  finishing  third  among 
nine  candidates. 

Oliva  and  her  supporters  said  the 
city  has  made  it  tough  for  her  to  ex¬ 
press  her  views  in  the  past,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  cutting  her  off  in  council  meetings 
and  declining  to  publish  legal  notices 
in  her  paper.  But  there  has  been  noth¬ 
ing  like  the  controversy  that  flared  up 
a  year  ago. 

The  catalyst  was  a  proposed  city  or¬ 
dinance  that,  Oliva  said,  was  another 
threat  to  Norco’s  rustic  lifestyle. 

The  measure  was  intended  to  limit 
the  poultry  that  residents  could  keep 
on  their  land  without  paying  license 
fees  to  the  city. 

Officials  said  it  was  intended  to 
clamp  down  on  the  raiding  of  birds  for 
illegal  cockfighting;  for  Oliva,  it  was  a 
ruse  to  raise  money  at  the  expense  of 


“I  think  they  Ve  getting  bad  legal  advice  and  it’s  a 
waste  of  money,”  said  Steve  Nathan,  a  former 
Norco  council  member. 
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people  who  depend  on  selling  eggs  for 
extra  income. 

Oliva  said  she  had  been  on  good 
terms  with  Kulick,  a  former  New  York 
City  police  officer.  But  when  she  visit¬ 
ed  the  Norco  animal  shelter  Feb.  10, 
1993,  and  made  a  critical  comment  to 
him  about  the  poultry  ordinance, 
which  Kulick  would  have  been  in 
charge  of  enforcing,  the  animal  control 
chief  exploded. 

“He  blew  his  stack  at  me,”  she  said. 
“1  yelled  back.  We’re  cussing  back  and 
forth,  and  I’m  holding  my  own.” 

According  to  the  suit,  Oliva  also 
stomped  on  Kulick’s  foot. 

She  allegedly  acted  with  “malicious 
intent”  as  she  knew  that  Kulick,  who 
had  suffered  a  stroke  in  August  1992, 
was  in  poor  health.  After  the  incident, 
he  was  hospitalized  and  went  on  tem¬ 
porary  leave. 

During  the  next  few  months,  the 
suit  says,  Oliva  harassed  Kulick,  pub¬ 
lishing  articles  that  defamed  him  and 
caused  him  “additional  emotional 
shock.” 

In  another  confrontation  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  she  allegedly  spat  on  him. 

Kulick,  48,  eventually  returned  to 
work  early  this  year  but  retired  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  after  19  years  of  service.  Acting 
on  his  workers  compensation  claim, 
the  city  council  voted  to  authorize  a 
lawsuit. 

“What  she  did  constitutes  actual 
malice,”  Harper  said,  referring  to  Oliva. 
“She’s  liable  for  damages  in  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  just  like  the  National  En¬ 
quirer.” 

The  original  suit  listed  nine  causes 
of  action  including  assault,  defamation 
and  invasion  of  privacy.  A  racketeering 
charge,  based  on  civil  provisions  of  the 
Racketeer  Influenced  and  Corrupt  Or¬ 
ganizations  Act,  accused  the  defen¬ 
dants  of  a  “pattern  of  wrongful  con¬ 
duct.” 

The  city  also  requested  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  stop  Oliva  from  writing  any¬ 
thing  defamatory  about  Kulick.  Since 
then,  the  city  has  backtracked  some¬ 
what. 

The  request  for  an  injunction, 
which  media  observers  labeled  a  bla¬ 
tant  attempt  at  prior  restraint,  does 
not  appear  in  the  amended  complaint 
filed  March  22. 

But  that  action  has  done  little  to 
stem  a  tide  of  criticism  of  the  city. 

“1  think  they’re  getting  bad  legal  ad¬ 
vice  and  it’s  a  waste  of  money,”  said 
Steve  Nathan,  a  former  Norco  council 
member. 

“They’re  trying  to  shut  her  [Oliva] 


down,”  said  Clem  Proctor,  a  Norco 
businessman.  “It’s  just  whatever  she 
says  rubs  them  wrong.” 

Mark  Goldowitz,  Oliva’s  attorney, 
said  the  case  is  a  clear  “SLAPP,”  or 
strategic  litigation  against  public  par¬ 
ticipation,  suit  which  has  no  merit  but 
aims  to  silence  opponents  and  entan¬ 
gle  them  in  expensive  legal  proceed¬ 
ings. 

“It’s  the  most  pernicious  form  of 
SLAPP  because  it’s  using  the  power  of 
the  government  to  SLAPP,”  said 
Goldowitz,  who  heads  a  group  that 
monitors  SLAPP  suits. 

City  officials  denied  that  they  had 
any  intent  to  silence  Oliva. 

“That  is  not  the  case,”  insisted  Lam¬ 
bert,  who  said  the  case  was  simply  a 
cross-complaint  in  a  workers  compen¬ 
sation  suit. 

The  case  was  only  unusual,  Lambert 
added,  because  the  alleged  third  party 
happens  to  be  a  newspaper  and  “you 
get  into  all  these  other  issues  about 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

But  Greene  said  the  city’s  claim  was 
flawed  because  Kulick  was  in  poor 
health  long  before  his  feud  with  the 
News. 

In  a  March  1992  newspaper  inter¬ 
view,  he  said  he  had  developed  heart 
problems  and  high  blood  pressure  and 
blamed  it  on  his  stressful  job. 

Kulick’s  “pre-existing  condition”  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  city  is  “just  scraping 
around  to  try  and  recoup  some  money 
and  there  isn’t  a  real  valid  claim  here,” 
Greene  said. 

Oliva  is  particularly  incensed  that 
Loock,  an  animal  rights  activist  who 
once  suggested  that  Kulick  should  be 
mayor  of  Norco,  was  included  in  the 
suit.  “Lois  has  never  written  one  single 
word  against  Mickey  Kulick,”  she  said. 

The  publisher  is  being  represented 
by  Goldowitz  on  a  contingency  basis, 
and  she  said  offers  of  legal  advice  have 
been  pouring  in  from  throughout  the 
country. 

“People  are  calling  me,  telling  me, 
‘Hang  in  there,  don’t  worry  about  it, 
they  can’t  make  it  stick,’  ”  she  said. 

She  is  determined  to  continue  being 
the  council’s  nemesis  —  she  is  support¬ 
ing  a  campaign  to  recall  from  office  the 
council  members  who  voted  in  favor  of 
suing  her. 

“People  are  furious,”  she  said.  “The 
lawsuit  is  probably  the  last  straw.” 

Oliva  also  has  found  a  use  for  the 
racketeering  charge  leveled  against 
her.  In  editorials,  she  is  signing  off  as 
“Ma  Barker”  and  “The  Godmother.” 


Conn,  paper’s  appeal 
to  be  heard 

A  MAY  OR  June  hearing  is  expected  in 
the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  on  an 
appeal  by  the  Manchester  Journal  In¬ 
quirer  of  a  lower  court  decision. 

Former  South  Windsor  Planning  and 
Zoning  Commission  member  Carla 
Woodcock,  who  charged  libel,  was 
awarded  $500,000. 

The  paper’s  appeal  of  the  decision  — 
which  also  ordered  Thomas  Puleo,  a 
former  Journal  Inquirer  reporter  and 
now  a  Hartford  Courant  staffer,  to  pay 
$10,000,  and  real  estate  developer 
William  Bellock  to  pay  $5,000  —  is  fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  contention  that  the  state 
constitution’s  free-speech  protection  is 
broader  than  that  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Journal  Inquirer  is  asking  the  state’s 
highest  court  to  find  that  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  constitution  provides  “absolute  priv- 
iledge  for  opinion.” 

The  paper  also  asks  that  the  court 
adopt  a  specific  test  for  determining 
whether  a  statement  is  opinion.  The 
test  would  examine  context  of  an  entire 
communication  in  addition  to  where  it 
is  published  and  its  audience. 

Journal  Inquirer  holds  that  there  was 
insufficient  evidence  supporting  a  con¬ 
clusion  that  Woodcock  had  met  her 
burden-of-proof  on  each  element  of  li¬ 
bel.  Bellock’s  mother  in  law  is  Journal 
Inquirer  owner  Elizabeth  Ellis. 

Discrimination 
ruling  favors  papers 

A  JUDGE  IN  Minnesota  has  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  Fargo,  N.D.,  Forum  in  an 
age  discrimination  lawsuit  brought  by  a 
former  reporter,  according  to  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Chester  Gebert  was  64  when  he  was 
fired  by  the  paper  in  September  1991. 
He  sued  Forum  Communications  Co., 
alleging  that  he  was  terminated  because 
of  his  age. 

The  suit  initially  alleged  wrongful 
discharge  under  provisions  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Human  Rights  Act.  Fargo  is  on 
the  Minnesota  border.  Breach  of  con¬ 
tract  and  defamation  charges  brought 
by  Gebert  were  dismissed  by  the  court 
before  trial. 

Clay  County  District  Judge  Thomas 
Stringer  said  the  Forum’s  decision  to 
terminate  Gebert  was  justified  and  did 
not  constitute  unfair  discrimination. 
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They  do  more  than 
peruse  the  funnies 

Newspaper  comics  editors  enjoy  their  jobs,  but  say 
dealing  with  cartoons  is  not  as  simple  as  it  seems 


by  David  As  tor 

WHAT  WAS  JEANETTE  Chavez’s  re¬ 
action  when  she  found  out  she  would 
be  in  charge  of  comics  at  the  Denver 
Post? 

“I  giggled,”  said  Chavez,  who  had  a 
hard-news  background  when  she  was 
named  associate  editor  of  the  Post  l}/i 
years  ago. 

Actually,  Chavez  and  other  newspa¬ 
per  editors  who  deal  with  comics  agree 
that  their  job  is  not  all  laughs.  They 
meet  with  syndicate  salespeople,  de¬ 
cide  which  comics  to  buy  or  drop, 
check  comics  for  controversial  content, 
respond  to  reader  complaints,  conduct 
reader  surveys,  and  more. 

And  they  do  all  this  while  perform¬ 
ing  various  other  tasks,  because  there 
are  virtually  no  full-time  “comics  edi¬ 
tors”  in  America’s  newsrooms. 

For  instance,  Chavez  and  Albu¬ 
querque  Tribune  editor  Tim  Gallagher 
each  said  they  devote  at  least  95%  of 
their  time  to  noncomics  work,  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  editorial  projects  man¬ 
ager  Nancy  Tew  said  she  spends  about 
two-thirds  of  her  time  away  from  the 
funnies. 

But  they  relish  their  cartoon  hours. 
“It’s  fun,”  Chavez  said.  “I  enjoy  comics. 
And  people  are  so  interested  in  them. 
You  really  get  some  reader  contact  that 
way.” 

Tew  added,  “I  enjoy  reading  the 
comics,  although  it  takes  a  lot  to  make 
me  laugh  after  seeing  more  than  300  a 
week.  I  have  also  enjoyed  getting  to 
know  some  of  the  cartoonists  and  talk¬ 
ing  with  comics  fans.” 

Gallagher  said,  “It’s  a  part  of  the  job 
I  really  love  and  take  seriously.  Comics 
are  a  critical  part  of  the  paper.” 

Patricia  Waters  agreed.  “It’s  definite¬ 
ly  the  first  page  a  lot  of  people  go  to,” 
observed  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World' 


Nancy  Tew 


Herald  features  editor. 

Once  in  a  while,  editors  may  spend 
virtually  all  of  their  time  doing  comics- 
related  work. 

Tew  recalled  that  when  the  Times 
heard  in  1989  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner  might  fold,  it  pre¬ 
pared  to  possibly  take  on  some  of  the 
rival  paper’s  comics. 

After  weeks  of  study,  the  Times  de¬ 
cided  it  wanted  to  attempt  to  buy  12  of 
the  daily  and  eight  of  the  Sunday 
comics  running  in  the  Herald  Examin¬ 
er.  Then,  Tew  contacted  the  syndicates 
to  discuss  options  and  try  to  get  copies 
of  the  comics. 

“If  the  Herald  did  go  down,  we 
wanted  the  comics  to  appear  in  the 
Times  the  next  day,”  she  said. 

When  the  Herald  Examiner  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  indeed  was  going  out 
of  business.  Tew  added,  the  Times  fran¬ 
tically  remade  its  comics  pages  to  in¬ 


clude  the  new  cartoons. 

The  folding  of  a  rival  paper  is  an  un¬ 
usual  event.  Comics  editors  deal  much 
more  often  with  angry  reader  reaction 
to  either  the  pulling  or  printing  of  con¬ 
troversial  strips,  such  as  any  number  of 
sequences  by  “Doonesbury”  creator 
Garry  Trudeau  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  and  last  year’s  gay-themed 
series  by  “For  Better  or  For  Worse”  cre¬ 
ator  Lynn  Johnston  of  Universal. 

One  syndicate  executive,  speaking 
on  background,  said  he  gets  frustrated 
when  some  papers  run  controversial 
comics  without  looking  at  them  first 
and  then  blame  syndicates  for  distrib¬ 
uting  them. 

All  the  editors  interviewed  for  this 
story  said  they  or  someone  else  at  their 
papers  read  every  word  of  all  their 
comics  before  publication. 

“We  don’t  allow  the  comics  to  use 
any  kind  of  offensive  language,”  Waters 
said. 

“We  edit  the  comic  pages  the  way 
we  edit  every  other  section  of  the  pa¬ 
per,”  Tew  added. 

She  did  emphasize  that  a  comic  isn’t 
changed  unless  there  is  a  misspelling. 
If  the  Times  decides  it  is  not  comfort¬ 
able  with  the  content  of  a  comic,  the 
paper  replaces  it  with  an  older  one  by 
the  same  cartoonist. 

“This  might  happen  once  a  month,” 
reported  Tew,  who  has  handled  comics 
for  the  Times  since  1977. 

At  the  Post,  Chavez  couldn’t  recall 
any  comic  being  pulled  since  she  be¬ 
came  associate  editor,  although  she 
said  this  might  happen  in  the  future. 

The  Post  comics  pages  include  30 
strips  and  panels,  while  the  Times 
comics  pages  include  30  strips  and 
eight  slots  for  14  panels,  11  of  which 
are  rotated  (E&P,  Feb.  19,  p.  46). 

At  the  World'Herald,  the  morning 
edition  offers  15  comics  and  the  after¬ 
noon  edition  publishes  19. 

The  Tribune  carries  22  comics  a  day 
as  well  as  several  offbeat  cartoons  in  its 
Thursday  magazine  section,  including 
“Sylvia”  by  the  self-syndicated  Nicole 
Hollander,  “Life  in  Hell”  by  Matt 
Groening  of  Acme  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  the  panel  by  John  Callahan 
of  Levin  Represents. 

Every  editor  interviewed  said  it  is 
important  for  newspapers  to  offer  a  di¬ 
verse  lineup  of  comics  aimed  at  readers 
of  different  ages,  genders,  races  and 
lifestyles  (single,  married,  etc.). 
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“We  don’t  expect  every  comic  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  every  reader,”  Chavez  said. 

One  way  a  number  of  papers  gauge 
their  readership’s  preferences  is  by  con¬ 
ducting  comics  polls.  And  while  edi¬ 
tors  may  buy  some  cartoons  unilateral¬ 
ly,  many  also  rely  on  recommendations 
from  a  demographically  diverse  group 
of  in-house  people. 

Tew  said  the  Times  has  a  panel  of 
nine  editorial  staffers  who  review  new 
comics  and  Waters  reported  that  the 
World-Herald  has  four  or  five  people 
who  do  this.  At  each  paper,  two  top 
editors  make  the  final  call  after  looking 
at  these  recommendations. 

Gallagher  said  the  Tribune  has  an 
“informal”  group  of  five  to  seven  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  who  are  knowledge¬ 
able  about  comics.  He  added  that  he 
also  consults  with  other  people,  rang¬ 
ing  from  his  wife  and  children  to  stu¬ 
dents  touring  the  Tribune  building. 

“None  of  us  has  the  corner  on  wis¬ 
dom,”  he  commented.  “I  want  to  make 
sure  that  if  I  make  an  awful  decision,  I 
have  someone  to  share  the  blame 
with!” 

Actually,  Gallagher  is  quite  proud  of 
the  Tribune’s  comics  lineup,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  higher  percentage  of  newer 
strips  and  panels  than  many  papers. 

The  Post  also  has  a  number  of  mod¬ 
ern  offerings  in  its  diverse  comics  line¬ 
up.  Chavez  said  it  is  important  to  buy 
new  material  because  “you  never  know 
when  the  next  ‘Peanuts’  will  come 
along.” 

Still,  some  editors  wish  there  were 
more  new  comics  as  original  as  Charles 
Schulz’s  strip  was  when  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  introduced  it  in  1950. 

“I’ve  told  the  syndicates  there  needs 


to  be  more  risk-taking,”  Gallagher  said. 
“They  tend  to  go  with  what  worked  be¬ 
fore.  I  get  kind  of  angry  about  that.” 

The  Tribune  editor  cited  Universal 
as  the  most  “experimental”  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  syndicates  in  recent  years,  and  said 
he  thinks  today’s  top  three  comics  are 
Universal’s  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  by 
Bill  Watterson,  “The  Far  Side”  by  Gary 
Larson  and  “For  Better  or  For  Worse.” 

“Lynn  is  my  favorite,”  Gallagher 
said.  “She’s  got  the  most  guts  out  there. 
She  takes  on  the  tough  issues  and 
deals  with  them  in  a  relevant  way. 
She’s  something  else.” 

He  also  lauded  the  Sunday  work 
Watterson  did  after  demanding  a  half¬ 
page  size  and  format.  “The  son  of  a 
gun  stepped  up  to  the  plate  and  hit  a 
home  run,”  said  Gallagher,  who  praised 
several  non-Universal  comics,  too. 

And  Gallagher  had  kind  words  for 
the  salespeople  at  various  syndicates.  “I 
respect  and  admire  their  knowledge 
and  the  very  hard  work  they  do,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  adding  that  he  tries  to  buy  as 
many  features  as  he  can  so  they  don’t 
leave  the  Tribune  “empty-handed.” 

Gallagher  also  insists  that  the  Tri¬ 
bune  get  treated  with  respect.  He  re¬ 
called  that  when  one  salesman  didn’t 
give  the  paper  a  fair  shot  at  features  of¬ 
fered  to  the  larger  Albuquerque  Jour¬ 
nal,  he  stopped  buying  anything  from 
him. 

Chavez  said  “probably  the  most  frus¬ 
trating  thing”  about  her  job  is  explain¬ 
ing  to  readers  that  the  Post  can’t  buy  a 
popular  comic  if  the  rival  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  has  exclusivity 
on  it. 

Chavez  added  that  she  herself  gets 
upset  when  the  News  purchases  a  com¬ 
ic  she  wants  for  the  Post  but  added 
that  it  can  be  “fun”  when  the  opposite 
happens. 

One  other  disappointment  for 
comics  editors,  she  said,  is  buying  a 
strip  that  looks  like  a  “winner”  but 
then  doesn’t  pan  out. 

Comics  editors  also  can  get  frustrat¬ 
ed  with  budget  and  space  restraints. 
“My  sincerest  wish  would  be  to  add  an¬ 
other  comics  page,”  Gallagher  said, 
while  adding  that  he  realizes  this  is  not 
possible. 

At  most  papers.  Tew  observed, 
“something  has  to  be  dropped  if  you 
buy  something  new.  It’s  finite  space.” 

The  Times  editor  did  emphasize  that 
she  is  happy  to  have  the  space  to  run 
more  than  40  comics,  although  there 
are  several  “way  past  their  prime”  she 
would  like  to  pull.  But  even  strips  with 
small  audiences  can  have  followings 


“intense”  enough  to  vigorously  protest 
cancellation  attempts.  Tew  noted. 

“Comics  are  a  very  personal  thing,” 
she  said.  “People  take  it  very  seriously 
when  something  is  done  to  one  of  their 
favorites.” 

King  offers  column 
on  bioethical  issues 

A  WEEKLY  COLUMN  about  medical 
ethics  is  being  offered  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Arthur  Caplan’s  “A  Question  of 
Ethics”  discusses  such  matters  as 
whether  a  patient  has  the  right  to  die, 
whether  health  care  should  be  rationed 
and  whether  human  fetal  tissue  should 
be  used  to  treat  Parkinson’s  disease. 

Caplan,  who  started  the  column  for 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  is  director 
of  and  a  teacher  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota’s  Biomedical  Ethics  Center. 
He  also  has  authored  18  books;  written 
more  than  300  articles  for  such  publi¬ 
cations  as  the  Nation,  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  British  Medical 
Journal;  and  appeared  on  such  televi¬ 
sion  shows  as  Nightline,  Today  and 
Good  Morning  America. 
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Universal  cartoonists  will 
be  able  to  go  on  vacation 

The  syndicate  says  all  its  comic  creators  can  take 
a  yearly  break  of  up  to  four  weeks  starting  in  ’95 


by  David  Astor 

UNIVERSAL  PRESS  Syndicate  will 
allow  its  cartoonists  to  take  up  to  four 
weeks  vacation  a  year. 

The  policy,  which  takes  effect  at  the 
start  of  1995,  will  apply  to  cartoonists 
who  have  been  with  Universal  for  at 
least  five  years. 

In  a  May  2  letter  to  cartoonists. 
Universal  president  John  McMeel  and 
vice  president  Kathy  Andrews  wrote, 
“Creative  efforts  are  never  easy  to  sus¬ 
tain,  and  we  want  to  improve  the  envi¬ 
ronment  for  those  efforts  to  flourish. 
We  think  a  significant  way  to  do  that  is 
to  establish  a  policy  of  optional  vaca¬ 
tions  for  UPS  cartoonists  .  .  .  .” 

McMeel,  in  a  separate  May  2  letter 
to  newspaper  editors,  added,  “In  other 
creative  careers,  we  see  more  freedom 
and  flexibility  being  provided  artists, 
and  that  is  in  fact  luring  top  talents 
away  from  newspapers  or  enticing 
them  before  they  even  think  of  news¬ 
papers.  Some  cartoonists  just  walk 
away  for  a  lengthy  break.” 

Universal  cartoonists  who  have  tak¬ 
en  breaks  over  the  years  include 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  creator  Bill  Wat- 
terson  (currently  on  a  nine- month  sab¬ 
batical),  “Doonesbury”  creator  Garry 
Trudeau,  “The  Far  Side”  creator  Gary 
Larson  and  “Cathy”  creator  Cathy 
Guisewite. 

Some  artists  have  expressed  frustra¬ 
tion  that  superstar  cartoonists  can  take 
lengthy  sabbaticals  but  other  cartoon¬ 
ists  have  to  work  like  crazy  to  get 
ahead  enough  to  take  a  few  weeks  off. 

Bill  Amend,  who  does  “FoxTrot”  for 
Universal,  is  pleased  with  the  new  va¬ 
cation  policy. 

“This  is  exciting!”  he  said.  “As  a  cre¬ 
ator,  I  think  it’s  healthy  for  the  art 
form  to  have  the  opportunity  to  rest 
my  brain  once  in  a  while.  While  it’s 
certainly  possible  to  work  52  weeks  a 
year,  1  don’t  think  in  the  long  run  I’m 
going  to  put  my  best  work  forward  un¬ 
der  those  conditions.” 


John  McMeel 


Amend  noted  that  “it’s  important  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  step  back  from 
the  drawing  table  to  reflect  on  what 
I’m  doing  and  take  a  broader  view  of 
where  my  strip  is  headed.” 

He  further  noted  that  people  in 
most  other  professions  get  vacations. 

“It  seems  unfair  to  ask  cartoonists  to 
work  365  days  a  year,”  commented 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  associate  manag¬ 
ing  editor/features  Ron  Patel,  who  said 
this  can  lead  to  “burnout”  for  some 
artists. 

The  Newspaper  Features  Council 
president  added  that  the  NFC  has  dis¬ 
cussed  cartoonist  vacations  for  several 
years  and  that  a  number  of  newspaper 
editors  believe  comic  creators  should 
have  them. 

The  big  question,  Patel  said,  is  who 
ends  up  paying  for  the  time  off. 

Universal  noted  in  the  two  letters 
that  newspapers  will  be  offered  reruns 
during  the  vacations  and  billed  as  usu¬ 
al.  The  syndicate  acknowledged  that 
“there  may  be  some  newspapers  that 
refuse  to  pay”  during  this  period. 

Universal  vice  president/editorial  di¬ 


rector  Lee  Salem  hopes  most  clients 
will  go  along  with  the  policy.  “We’re 
optimistic  that  newspapers  will  under¬ 
stand  the  need  for  this  and  support  it,” 
he  said,  adding  that  columnists  and 
other  newspaper  people  are  able  to 
take  paid  vacations. 

When  asked  what  would  happen  if 
papers  didn’t  pay  for  reruns,  Salem  said 
cartoonists  would  receive  less  income 
during  their  time  off. 

Patel  reported  that  the  Inquirer  is 
studying  whether  or  not  it  will  pay 
Universal  full  price  for  vacation  reruns. 

Houston  Chronicle  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Susan  Bischoff  expressed 
mixed  feelings  about  the  new  Universal 
policy.  The  American  Association  of 
Sunday  and  Feature  Editors  president 
emphasized  that  cartoonists  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  vacations  but  said  readers  pre¬ 
fer  “fresh  material”  on  comics  pages. 

‘Big  Nate^  to  switch 

“BIG  NATE”  WILL  move  from  United 
Feature  Syndicate  to  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association  starting  May  15. 

The  three-year-old  comic  about  a 
sixth-grader  is  by  Lincoln  Peirce,  who 
was  represented  in  the  NEA  negotia¬ 
tions  by  literary/syndication  agent  and 
ex-United  Media  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/  editorial  director  David  Hendin. 

UM  is  the  parent  of  both  UFS  and 
NEA.  UFS  sells  features  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis  while  NEA  mostly  sells  them 
in  package  form. 

Reaction  to  column 

ABOUT  30,000  PEOPLE  contacted 
the  CFIDS  Association  of  America 
within  a  week  after  chronic  fatigue  and 
immune  dysfunction  syndrome  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  column  by  Ann  Landers. 

In  other  Landers  news,  the  Creators 
Syndicate  writer  has  received  the  Har¬ 
vard  Club  of  Chicago  Award  for  her 
work  with  charitable  organizations. 

Story  about  TV  cop 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  actor  Dennis 
Franz,  who  stars  in  the  NYPD  Blue 
television  show,  is  being  syndicated  by 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

Hillary  de  Vries’  4,000-word  article 
originally  was  published  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  Sunday  magazine. 
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sponsible  for  the  Register  Citizen’s  edi¬ 
torial  and  opinion  pages  and  will  work 
with  Thihault  to  expand  local  news 
coverage. 

Thihault  replaced  Healy,  who  re¬ 
signed  earlier  this  month  after  she  re¬ 
fused  to  fire  Epworth  on  what  Healy 
said  were  direct  orders  from  Register 
Citizen  publisher  Geoffrey  Moser. 

Epworth  had  written  a  story  about 
local  newspaper  circulation  battles  and 
in  her  article  included  comments  from 
Register  Citizen  subscribers  who  com¬ 
plained  that  they  hadn’t  received  their 
newspapers. 

Epworth  said  she  was  fired  by  Moser 
after  he  told  her  that  she  had  violated 
a  policy  that  forbids  negative  coverage 
of  Journal  Register  Co.,  the  Register 
Citizen’s  parent  firm. 

The  situation  at  the  Register  Citizen 
recently  has  gained  widespread  atten¬ 
tion,  with  articles  appearing  in  the 
weekly  Litchfield  County  Times,  New 
Milford,  Conn.;  the  Courant  and  the 
New  York  Times  Connecticut  section. 

Until  recently,  Moser  and  officials  of 
journal  Register  have  refused  to  com¬ 
ment,  calling  the  situation  a  “person¬ 
nel  matter.” 

Last  week  on  NBC’s  Today  show, 
journal  Register  spokeswoman  Diane 
Pardee  said  Epworth  was  fired  because 
her  article  contained  “factual  inaccura¬ 
cies.” 

In  an  interview,  Pardee  denied  that 
journal  Register  forbids  negative  cover¬ 
age  of  itself. 

“The  reporters  had  exaggerated 


something  that  Moser  said  to  them, 
which  was,  if  you’re  going  to  write 
something  bad  about  the  paper,  make 
sure  you  get  your  facts  straight.” 

The  Register  Citizen  printed  a  front¬ 
page  article  that  said  Epworth’s  “story 
stated  that  the  Register  Citizen  had  nu¬ 
merous  delivery  problems  when  in  fact 
it  was  a  very  good  day  .  . .  .  ” 

Moser  was  quoted  in  the  same  arti¬ 
cle  as  saying  Epworth’s  story  “violated 
the  most  elementary  rules  of  journal¬ 
ism  .... 

“We  did  not  report  this  fact  earlier 
as  it  is  our  policy  not  to  report  on  in¬ 
ternal  personnel  matters.” 
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viduals  charged  and  the  verdict  all  were 
shrouded  in  secrecy. 

In  July,  an  Edmonton,  Alberta,  judge 
banned  reporting  on  a  case  involving  a 
millionaire  and  his  girlfriend  accused  of 
splashing  acid  in  her  ex-boyfriend’s  face 
and  injecting  him  with  HIV,  the  virus 
that  develops  into  AIDS.  When  the 
Boston  Globe  published  the  details  of 
that  case,  Edmonton  police  confiscated 
all  10  copies  of  the  paper  in  the  city. 

In  August,  a  New  Brunswick  judge 
imposed  a  news  blackout  on  a  legal  bat¬ 
tle  between  two  brothers  struggling  for 
control  of  frozen  food  giant  McCain 
Foods.  The  ban  was  lifted  after  details 
were  published  outside  the  province. 

Banning  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of 
the  accused  has  even  extended  to  fic¬ 
tion.  In  1992,  four  lay  Catholic  brothers 
charged  with  sexually  abusing  boys  in 


their  care  prevented  television  stations 
in  parts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  from 
airing  The  Boys  of  St.  Vincent,  a  movie 
about  priests  sexually  abusing  boys  in 
their  care. 

Late  last  year,  another  group  of 
brothers  challenged  the  right  to  air  the 
movie. 

The  judge  in  that  case  would  not  al¬ 
low  a  ban  because  no  trial  date  had 
been  set  and  the  accused  had  not  yet 
appeared  in  court. 

Fundraiser  for 
NPC  award  winner 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  Club  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  fundraiser  for  Kalala  Mbenga 
Kalao,  a  newspaper  columnist  from 
Zaire  who  received  the  NPC’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Freedom  of  the  Press  Award  in 
March. 

Kalao  arrived  in  the  United  States 
without  money  or  a  change  of  clothes 
after  a  harrowing  journey  that  included 
a  brief  detention  before  leaving  Zaire. 

During  his  time  here,  his  pregnant 
wife  has  been  detained  and  threatened 
by  the  military,  and  he  has  been  told 
that  the  military  intends  to  question 
him  if  he  returns. 

The  NPC  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Committee  hopes  to  raise  funds  to  en¬ 
able  Kalao  to  stay  here  until  his  visa  ex¬ 
pires  and  to  help  him  and  his  family  in 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

Contributions  can  be  made  through 
the  National  Press  Foundation,  located 
at  the  National  Press  Club,  National 
Press  Building,  529  14th  St.  N.W.,  13th 
floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 


HAPPY  DAYS  ARE  HERE  AGAIN! 
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any,  to  the  Rev.  Billy  Graham’s  bailout 
of  the  president.  The  reverend  told  the 
editors  that  the  press  “went  too  far”  on 
Whitewater  because  he  was  not  sure 
that  it  was  a  “relevant”  issue. 

On  the  ASNE  committee  level, 
Cynthia  Tucker  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  incoming  ethics  chair¬ 
woman,  has  cut  loose  her  committee  to 
highlight  a  potentially  hot  potato.  The 
group  plans  a  survey  this  year  of  abus¬ 
es  in  outside  work  committed  by  some 
reporters,  abuses  such  as  holding  back 
on  stories  for  their  papers  because  they 
are  in  the  temporary  employ  of  TV  or 
movie  scriptwriters.  We’re  talking  sub¬ 
stantial  money  here. 

The  committee  could  be  in  trouble 
of  its  own  making  if  it  spares  editors 
from  the  survey,  as  some  members  sug¬ 
gested,  on  the  specious  grounds  that 
editors  seldom  answer  questionnaires. 

There  was  more  at  this  heady  con¬ 
vention. 

The  ASNE  issued  two  spectacular 
pieces  of  off-duty  reading. 

One  is  Ethics  on  Trial,  a  super  hand¬ 
book  which  discusses  everything  an 
editor  needs  to  know  about  every  ethi¬ 
cal  question  imaginable  and  about  the 
challenges  of  public  interest  journal¬ 
ism. 

The  document  is  sponsored  by  the 
ASNE  ethics  committee  and  devel¬ 
oped  by  last  year’s  chairman  Bill  Ko¬ 
vach.  He  just  happens  to  be  the  high 
priest  of  ethics  in  journalism.  The  re¬ 
port  was  a  special  edition  of  Nieman 
Reports  and  edited  by  Robert  Phelps, 
another  distinguished  ethics  junkie. 

The  other  ASNE  paperback  is  Come 
the  Millennium,  masterminded  by  Jack 
Driscoll  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  chair¬ 
man  last  year  of  the  future  of  news¬ 
papers  committee.  This  book,  Driscoll 
said,  “is  for  naysayers  out  there,  the  ed¬ 
itors  who  are  stuck  in  the  present, 
which  already  is  the  past.”  It  is  a  series 
of  interviews  with  several  great  non¬ 
journalist  futurists  and  has  a  marvelous 
introduction  by  Ellen  Goodman. 

The  “futures”  group  also  produced  a 
powerful  video  of  interviews  with  sev¬ 
eral  deans  of  journalism  schools. 
Blown  Into  Bits  is  the  title;  a  $10  buy 
from  the  ASNE. 

All  are  invaluable  source  materials 
for  tongue-tied  editors  and  publishers 
who  must  give  speeches. 

Yes,  the  Hilliard-Overholser  team 
produced  some  kind  of  a  menu  of  di¬ 
vergent  voices,  a  few  even  supportive 


of  our  press  performance. 

Greg  Favre,  Sacramento  Bee,  and 
Bob  Haiman,  Poynter  Institute,  incom¬ 
ing  ASNE  president  and  program  czar, 
respectively,  have  a  high  mark  to  shoot 
for  in  planning  the  conference  next 
year.  Who  knows.  They  might  even  be 
able  to  report  some  progress  by  then. 


•  In  Rockford,  Ill.,  the  high  school 
paper  was  barred  from  reporting  about 
the  arrest  of  the  high  school  football 
coach  on  charges  of  sexual  assault.  The 
local  newspaper  wrote  details  of  the  ar¬ 
rest  and  subsequent  guilty  plea,  but  the 
principal  said  the  topic  was  off  limits  to 
the  school  paper  because  the  teacher’s 
wife  continued  to  work  at  the  school. 

•  In  Manchester,  N.H.,  the  high 
school  principal  shut  down  the  paper 
after  it  printed  an  editorial  questioning 
a  decision  by  a  teacher  not  to  release 
vote  totals  in  a  student  election. 

These  incidents  and  many  more  are 
detailed  in  a  new  book  about  high 
school  journalism  published  by  the 
Freedom  Forum.  The  hook.  Death  by 
Cheeseburger:  High  School  Journalism 
in  the  1 990s  and  Beyond,  should  be  re¬ 
quired  reading  for  all  professional 
newspaper  editors. 

If  they  read  it,  they  might  discover 
that  their  pool  of  future  reporters  and 
editors  is  ill-equipped  to  combat  gov¬ 
ernment  secrecy  and  corruption  be¬ 
cause  they  never  learned  the  basic 
principles  of  good  journalism  in  high 
school. 

Actually,  the  lessons  of  high  school 
censorship  were  delivered  much  better 
by  the  editors  of  the  Ithaca  High 
School  newspaper. 

They  published  this  editorial  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  killing  of  the  drug  arrest 
story: 

“The  rumors  that  are  started,  how¬ 
ever,  when  students  learn  about  inci¬ 
dents  from  outside  sources  are  much 
worse  than  the  actual  truth. 

“As  a  school  newspaper,  the  Tattler 
has  responsibilities  to  the  readers:  Re¬ 
laying  the  truth  of  an  event  or  action 
in  a  fair  and  unbiased  manner.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  is  a  difficult  responsibili¬ 
ty  to  meet  when  the  administration 
forbids  any  controversial  article. 

“Ironically,  even  this  editorial  has 
been  censored,  which  is  why  certain 
incidents  are  merely  alluded  to.  Not 
only  may  particular  names  not  be  writ¬ 
ten  but  references  to  specific  events  are 


not  permitted. 

“It  doesn’t  look  like  things  are  going 
to  change,  at  least  not  until  the 
Supreme  Court  reverses  their  decision 
and  mandates  that  all  constitutional 
rights  are  extended  to  school  news¬ 
papers.  Until  that  time,  however,  don’t 
look  at  the  Tattler  for  any  earth-shat¬ 
tering  news  stories.” 


their  own  move  to  set  up  an  indepen¬ 
dent  auditing  service  —  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  —  in  1914. 

In  arguing  for  disclosure  of  owner¬ 
ship  data  and  other  business  details, 
the  book  says,  E&P,  “a  leading  trade 
journal,  enthusiastically  announced 
.  .  .  ‘We  gave  certified  milk  and  certi¬ 
fied  checks;  the  day  of  the  certified  ad 
is  at  hand.’  ” 

E&P’s  ongoing  concerns  during  the. 
years  also  are  mentioned.  Taking  note 
that  some  lawmakers  were  proposing 
in  1966  to  require  that  “canned  edito¬ 
rials”  be  so  identified  just  as  advertis¬ 
ing  is  labeled,  the  book  says,  “Robert 
U.  Brown,  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
urged  the  press  to  police  itself  in  order 
to  forestall  more  government  regula¬ 
tion.  ‘A  grassroots  condemnation  of 
the  practice  would  have  a  lot  of  influ¬ 
ence  on  editors,  even  the  smallest 
ones,’  Brown  asserted,  as  he  encour¬ 
aged  ‘every  state  publishers’  and  press 
association  to  take  a  public  stand  on 
the  issue.’  Although  Brown’s  campaign 
never  materialized,  the  legislative  pro¬ 
posal  died  without  much  debate.” 

Linda  Lawson  makes  the  point  that 
the  Progressive  Party  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  with  its  agenda  of  re¬ 
form,  at  times  actually  helped  to  shore 
up  big  businesses  as  it  was  seeking  re¬ 
form.  Publishers  now  could  boast  that 
their  circulations  were  certified,  and 
unscrupulous  competitive  smaller  pub¬ 
lishers  disguising  ad  circulars  to  look 
like  newspapers  could  be  weeded  out. 

Lawson  is  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  School  of  journalism  at  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington. 


E&P  INFORMATION  services  manag¬ 
er  Shqipe  Malushi  has  been  awarded  a 
$7,000  fellowship  for  fiction  writing  by 
Artists’  Fellowships,  a  New  York  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Arts  program. 
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ship,  take  out  a  FREE  8  weeks  trial  of 
"SENIOR  CLINIC",  since  1981  Amer¬ 
ica's  ONLY  specialist  written  column  on 
Senior  Health.  Weekly,  600  words, 
samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis  M.D., 
#104-3282  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Conoda  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
NO  CHARGE!  (212)755-4363 

Seek  to  do  good,  and  you  will  find 
that  happiness  wiil  run  after  you. 

James  Freeman  Clarke 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fax  (404)233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fox  (703)  846-8406 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEW  MEXICO'S  leading  alternative 
magazine.  Monthly  tabloid.  Sonta  Fe, 
Albuquerque,  Taos.  6  years  old.  Utne 
Reader-Village  Voice  quality.  Training 
available/stable  staff.  $100,000/ 
terms.  Excellent  business  opportunity. 
(505)  986-0105 


NEWSPAPER  -  weekly/TMC  near 
Eugene.  Macs.  80K  terms,  c/o  News¬ 
paper,  322  Broken  Oak  Lp.,  Eugene 
OR  97405. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  high-income, 
attractive  suburban  area  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Established  over  80  years.  Now 
doing  $1-million  but  with  real 
opportunity  (or  sales  and  circulation 
increases. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  10,000  circulation 
doing  $2  million  sales  con  be  bought 
with  long-term  payout  and  no  real 
estate.  Break-even  operation  but  long- 
established. 

MASSACHUSETTS  weekly,  3,500  paid 
and  $320,000  soles  in  nice  rurol  orea 
has  positive  cash  flow  and  it's  available 
on  terms. 

NEW  JERSEY.  Long-established  paper, 
2nd  class  paid  circulation,  legal 
notices.  Nice  suburban  area,  asking 
$140,000. 

SUBURBAN  BOSTON  newspaper 
group  doing  $500,000  gross.  Sales 
oriented  publisher  needed^.  Profitable. 
Must  sell.  Asking  $225,000  with  terms. 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
222  Berkeley  St.,  S. 

1450  Box  54  Boston,  MA  021 16 
(617)536-1900 


EOT 


The  communication 
link  of  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week  since  1884. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SEND  FOR  LIST.  Texas  newspapers, 
same  owner  financing.  Bill  Berger, 
Assaciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Expasition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 

THRIVING  TWICE-weekly  newspaper  in 
rural  Nevada  where  taxes  favar  busi¬ 
nesses.  Perfect  family  situatian  for 
ambitious,  energetic  people  who  want 
to  make  a  difference  in  our  town. 
$230,000  gross  and  growing. 
$200,000,  $60,000  down,  owner 
financing.  (702)  635-2230  ask  for 
Doyle  or  Linda. 

You  win  the  victory  when  you  yield  to 
friends. 

Sophocles 

ENTIRE  PLANT  LIQUIDATION,  EVERYTHING  MUST  BE  SOLD 
THREE  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  AND  RELATED  EQUIPMENT 

One  Harris  Mcxlel  845,  Right  Hand,  Two  Harris  Mcxlel  845,  Left  Hand, 
4'Color,  36",  22  3/4"  cut  off.  Offset  4'Color,  36",  22  3/4"  cut  off.  Offset 
WEB  Press,  Vintage  1983.  WEB  Press,  Vintage  1983. 

Other  Machinery  and  Equipment  for  Operations  Material  Handling, 
Prepress,  Maintenance  and  Spare  Parts  Available. 

Equipment  Is  Offered  As  Is  Where  Is 

CONTACT  TIM  PRUBAN,  AGENT  FOR  THE  BOATMEN'S 
NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

At  (901)  423-1340  (Fax  (901)  423-2230)  for  All  inquiries. 

Boardman  Printing  Co.,  982  Lower  Brownsville  Road, 
Jackson,  TN  38301 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Soles 
Nationwide  (51 6)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkom  (616)  458-661 1 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  o^ressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily/ weekly  newspa¬ 
pers/shoppers  in  LI.S.  All  correspan- 
dences  and  discussions  are  confiden¬ 
tial.  Cantoct: 

EDWARDS  PUBUCATIONS 
PO  Box  1193 
Seneca,  SC  29679 
(803)  882-3272 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Assaciation  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  Far  mem¬ 
bership  ar  sponsor  info;  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

MAILROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Carlbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 

MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 

Floor  and/or  overhead  canveyars, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 

CONVEYORS 

WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 

available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 

GOSS  METROLINER  22"  cut-off  by 
64.5",  1  mono  unit,  2  3-C  units,  4 
RTF's,  new  1977.  Webeq  International, 
Inc.  (708)  459-9700. 

at  (800)  356-4886 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 

TWO  COMPUGRAPHIC  8600  phato- 
typesetters  with  console.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Robert.  (813)  446-3402. 

quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

8  DOCK  LOADERS  -  Adjustable 
extensians  and  adjustable  height. 

MAILROOM 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Recanditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT  71 3/468-5827. 

Excellent  conditian.  Can  sell  as 
complete  system  or  in  poir  of  2.  Floor 
and/or  overhead  conveyors  also 
available.  Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443- 
2400 

CALL  ABOUT  OUR  LOW  CONTRACT  RATES  (212)  675-4380 


KIRK-RUDY  4  into  1  Inserting  Machine  ECR  upgrade  lets  you  run  color  separa- 
with  labeling  base.  Can  be  seen  in  tions  on  your  Ultre  based  engine.  72 


operation.  $15,000.00.  Call  (404) 
428-5817. 


3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200"  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  and  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders  and  labeling 
machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability.  Con¬ 
tact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651  and 
osk  for  David  Slauter. 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741-1937 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  coast  to  coast 
John  Dinan  -  John  Lyons 
(214)  352-1123 


and  94  P  available.  Matrix  (603)  429- 
2798. 


For  Sole 

FILM  PROCESSOR 
With  auto  scanner 
Pako  26  ML 

With  Dupont  command  blender 
to  non 

Call  Lou  (201)  772-2121 


COMMUNITY: 

1 984  GOSS  SSC  22  3/4  CUTOFF 
3-  2  HIGHS 
6-  FLOOR  UNITS 
2-  FOLDERS  WITH  QUARTER 
URBANITE; 

6-  UNITS 

DAUPHIN  GRAPHICS  1(800)346-61 19 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (8 16)  887-2762. 


IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED 
4  add  on  Metro  units  22  3/4",  with 
reels  and  Y  columns. 

4  to  8  Unit  Harris  VI 5D  web  press. 

2  to  1 0  Unit  Harris  VI 5A  web  press. 

All  calls  will  be  kept  in  strict  confidence. 


NEEDED  FOR  SPARE  PARTS 
Kodak  Versamat  Model  317A-N  film 
processor.  If  you  have  one,  we'll  pay  a 
fair  price  and  make  all  shipping 
arrangements.  Call  Jon  Noel,  (412) 
439-7572. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CONVERT  to  private  delivery  and  new 
distribution  start-up.  TMC/ saturation  pro¬ 
ducts.  Call  Midwest  Independent  Postal 
(616)  324-1008 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 
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CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
Specialists  at  upgrades 

Stop  Savers  and  more 

Allan  Schreibman,  (810)  399-6100. 

1  (800)  776-6397 

CONSULTANTS 

45  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)  272-6173. 

SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 

Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your 
newspaper's  circulation,  nationwide 

capabilities.  Call  John  Bonsai,  1  (800) 
929-1845 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

FREE  AOZ  DEUVERY  OF  YOUR  PAPER 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 

TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  1-800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 

HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


DIRECTOR  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  Director  of  Development  Communications  is  the  editor-in-chief 
and  publisher  of  written  and  audio-visual  communications  materials 
supporting  development  activities  at  Princeton.  The  Development 
Communications  Office  is  a  resource  to  operations  throughout  the 
University  in  support  of  fund-raising  efforts  and  external  relations 
generally. 

The  work  of  the  office  includes  preparation  of  case  statements, 
proposals  and  stewardship  reports  for  prospects  and  donors 
individual,  corporate  and  foundation),  advertising,  correspondence, 
volunteer  support  materials  and  other  special  assignments. 

There  is  a  staff  that  includes  full-time  professional  writers  and  support 
personnel.  The  Director  shares  in  the  technical  work,  plans  and 
coordinates  projects  among  the  staff,  and  manages  the  office’s 
budget. 

The  successful  candidate  would  be  an  experienced,  creative  editor, 
manager  and  writer,  preferably  from  a  higher  education  or  marketing 
environment,  with  diversified  writing  interests,  excellent  knowledge 
of  computerized  publication  systems,  and  some  facility  with  scientific 
subjects. 

Please  send  two  resumes,  which  must  be  received  by  June  19, 1994, 
to  Office  of  Human  Resources,  Clio  Hall,  Princeton,  NJ  08544. 
Attn;  req.  #2287-E&P. 


Princeton  University 

Equal  Opponunity/Affirmalive  Action  Employer 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100;  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fax. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


ARE  YOUR  PRESS  DRIVES  KEEPING 
YOU  AWAKE  AT  NIGHT? 

ICS  Has  20  plus  years  experience 
correcting  drive  problems  and  has 
develops  unique  techniques  to 
modernize  press  drives  &  controls. 

CALL  (41 3)  739-1113 


It  is  easier  to  visit  friends  than  to  live 
with  them. 

Chinese  proverb 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEaRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  damaging  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  ai^  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hoor  UnePO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floars,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  vrork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS: 

E&P's  offices  will  be  closed  on  Monday, 
May  30th  in  observance  of  Memorial  Day. 
Please  note  this  when  placing  your  ad. 

-E&P  Classified 


ACCOUNTING 


MANAGER  OF  ACCOUNTING 

Thriving  company  in  Chicago's  north¬ 
west  suburbs  seeks  professional  with 
minimum  15  years  experience  as  con¬ 
troller  of  small  to  midsized  company  or 
as  assistant  controller  in  large  com¬ 
pany.  Supervisory  and  computer  skills 
required.  Corporate  tax  experience 
beneficial.  Bachelor's  degree  in  account- 
uired;  CPA  or  MBA  a  plus.  Send 

S  history  and  resume  to  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED  SHOPPER  MANAGER  to 
head  a  million  dollar-f  free  circulation 
shopper  in  southern  MN.  Proven,  suc¬ 
cessful  track  record  a  must.  Excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefit  package.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to  D. 
Mindak,  PO  Box  100,  Blue  Earth,  MN 
56013.  E.O.E. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  needed  for 
Central  Printing  Facility  with  over  40 
employees  near  Kingman,  Arizona. 
Equipment  includes  Goss  Suburban 
press,  McCain  and  Mueller  inserter  sta- 
tions  and  bindery  equipment. 
Supervisory  experience  required.  Eve¬ 
nings  and  weekend  work  involved. 
Sena  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to  Kingman  Daily  Miner,  Jo  Adorns,  PO 
Box  3W9,  Kingman,  Arizona  86402. 
Western  Newspaper  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


PUBLISHER:  weekly  newspaper  in  Zone 
9  seeks  a  hands  on  publisher  with  a  suc¬ 
cessful  track  record  of  quality  pub¬ 
lishing  and  profitability,  preferably  in  a 
competitive  urban  market.  Editor, 
classified,  composition  and  circulation 
managers  report  directly.  Position 
supervises  retail  staff  and  directly  han¬ 
dles  major  accounts.  Competitive 
salary,  incentive,  and  benefits  package; 
and  opportunity  for  growth.  Send 
resume  to  Box  0691 1,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSOCIATE  PUBUSHER 
Expanding  company  seeks  qualified 
candidate  ror  Associate  Publisher  with 
premier  alternative  newsweekly.  Pub¬ 
lishing/general  management  experi- 
erKe  preferred.  Must  have  strong  man¬ 
agement  marketing,  sales,  and  busi¬ 
ness  skills.  Interested  candidates  are 
invited  to  Fax  resume  and  cover  letter 
with  earnings  expectations  to  (313) 


The  weak  can  never  forgive. 
Forgiveness  is  the  attribute  of  the 
strong. 

Mahatma  Ghandi 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
We  require  a  proven  team  leader, 
trainer,  motivator,  and  problem  solver 
with  a  minimum  of  3  years  experieiKe 
in  newspaper  advertising  management. 
Must  have  a  solid  track  record  of 
creative  approaches  to  expanding  the 
newspaper's  share  of  morket,  a  sense 
of  urgency,  and  attention  to  detail. 
Send  complete  resume,  cover  letter,  list 
of  references,  tear  sheets,  and  samples 
of  promotional  materials  to:  The  Mon¬ 
terey  County  Herald,  President,  PO  Box 
271 ,  Monterey,  CA  93942.  EOE. 


ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
Family-owned  35,000  circulation  daily 
in  Zone  2  is  seeking  strong,  growth- 
minded  leader  for  our  advertising 
department.  Must  be  able  to  motivate 
or  replace  lethargic  sales  staff.  Excellent 
compensation  with  complete  benefits 
package.  We  live  in  a  fast-growing  com¬ 
munity  with  tremendous  potential  for 
you  and  us.  Send  resume  including 
salary  history  in  strict  confidence  to: 
Box  06899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

One  of  Zone  9's  finest  medium-size 
dailies,  located  on  the  great  California 
Central  Coast.  Looking  for  o  strong 
leader  who  knows  how  to  sell,  teach, 
and  plan.  Must  understand  marketing, 
budgeting,  and  have  the  ability  and 
desire  to  set  and  meet  goals.  Looking 
for  an  achiever  with  the  ability  and 
experience  to  help  an  aggressive  paper 
maximize  market  potential.  Contact 
Publisher,  Santa  Maria  Times,  PO  Box 
400,  Santa  Maria,  CA  93456. 


like  to  join  us  in  this  highly  desirable, 
family-oriented  Pacific  Northwest  com¬ 
munity,  please  apply.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  salary  expectations  to 
Director,  Human  Resources,  PO  Box 
578,  Mount  Vernon,  WA  98273. 
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nBLI*  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Trade  newspaper,  the  leader  in  its 
industry,  seeks  experienced,  aggressive 
sales  person  for  advertising  sates.  Our 
customers  are  industry  leaders.  An  out¬ 
standing  cyportunity  for  a  mature  pro¬ 
fessional.  Excellent  commission  structure 
should  make  mid  5  figures  in  first  year. 
Send  resume  to:  Construction  Equip¬ 
ment  Guide,  Attn:  Sales  Manager,  PO 
tex  1 56,  Glenside,  PA  1 W38. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
FOR  MULTIPLE  NEV/SPAPERS 

Are  you  looking  for  an  advertising 
manager's  job  with  growth  potential? 
Have  managerial  experience?  A 
leader?  Able  to  sell  major  accounts? 
Creative  enough  to  generate  revenue  in 
a  competitive  market?  Mold  a  young 
staff  into  a  selling  force?  If  you  are, 
then  we're  looking  for  you.  Send  your 
resume  to:  Amos  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers,  3085  Woodman  Dr.,  Kettering, 
OH  45420.  Attn.  C.W.  Gilbert  Adv. 
Dir _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  New  Haven  Register,  Connecticut's 
most  progressive  publishing  company, 
a  1  0(T0(W  daily  and  1 30,000  Sunday 
circulation  newspaper,  seeks  an 
advertising  and  marketing  professional 
to  take  charge  and  lead  their  team  of 
advertising  managers  and  sales  execu¬ 
tives  to  greater  heights.  This  highly  visi¬ 
ble  position  plays  a  key  role  within  one 
of  tne  industry's  top  performing  news¬ 
paper  corporations. 

The  successful  candidate  must  confi¬ 
dently  demonstrate  hands  on  leadership 
accompanied  by  a  perpetual  desire  to 
succeed,  train  and  motivate  by  exam¬ 
ple,  identify  sales  opportunities  and 
pursue  them,  devise  innovative  sales 
solutions  and  be  result  oriented. 

This  challenging  position  offers  an 
excellent  compensation  package  along 
with  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for 
rowth.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
ames  F.  Normandin,  Marketing 
Director,  New  Haven  Register,  40 
Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven,  CT  0651 1 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Romeo  Observer  is  a  6,000  plus 
ABC  circulation  weekly  newspaper 
which,  with  two  other  publications, 
blankets  a  retail  zone  of  1 7,000  homes 
in  a  mostly  affluent  area.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  at  least  10  years 
experience  with  proven  sales,  man¬ 
agement  and  creative  skills,  of  course. 
But  most  of  all,  a  manager  must 
recognize  that  revenue  in  the  nineties 
requires  expertise  in  new  business, 
special  sections  and  other  strategies  for 
reaching  market  potential.  Romeo  is  an 
attractive  area  in  which  to  live,  a  small 
community  with  excellent  schools  and 
community  activities.  Shopping,  recrea¬ 
tion,  education  and  other  opportunities 
are  nearby.  The  opening  is  the  result  of 
retirement.  Send  resume,  career  goals, 
earnings  expectations  with  supporting 
information  in  confidence  to  Publisher, 
The  Romeo  Observer,  Box  96,  Romeo, 
Ml  48065. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES 
MANAGEMENT  POSITION 


Major  west  coast  daily,  looking  to 
enhance  and  expand  successful  classified 
auto  dealer  marketshare,  is  seeking  top 
individual  in  this  field  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess.  Must  have  proven  track  record  of 
performance  with  strong  creative  and 
motivational  skills.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Box  06916,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  SALES 
person  needed  to  develop  new  business 
and  maintain  existing  accounts.  NYC 
Jewish  newspaper  offers  high  com¬ 
mission  ond  good  benefits  to  the  right 
erson.  Convenient  midtown  location. 
+  years  sales  experience  required. 
Fax  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  (212) 
689-4255. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
250,000  CIRCULATION  WITH  22  PUBUCATIONS 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

NEWSPAPER  AD  SALES:  The  Complete 
Guide  to  Job  Finding,  Facts,  and  Fore¬ 
casts.  $18.95  (206)868-3317. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  AAANAGER 

Kiiight-Ridder  daily  newspaper  (35,000 
daily/45,000  Sunday),  located  in  the 
foothills  of  Colorado's  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  is  looking  for  a  Retail  Advertising 
Manager.  Compensation  and  benefits 
package  includes  annual  MBO,  stock 
purchase  option,  40 IK  and  choice  of 
health,  vision  and  dental  plans.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have  a  proven 
track  record  In  newspaper  advertising 
sales  with  supervisory/management 
experience.  Please  send  resume  with 
cover  letter,  including  salary  history 
and  references,  to  Box  0691 3,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TELEMARKETING  MANAGER:  For  a 
200,000-1-  circulation  daily  Classified 
Advertising  Department.  Experience 
and  skills  required  for  motivation,  train¬ 
ing,  new  account  development,  account 
upgrading,  and  customer  service.  Expe¬ 
rience  with  CSI  and/or  Sll  systems 
helpful.  Must  be  goal  oriented.  Salary, 
bonuses  and  ben^its.  Send  resume,  his¬ 
tory  and  requirements  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  06918,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.'s  Newspaper  Division 
is  accepting  resumes  from  candidates 
interested  in  working  as  a  Telephone 
Sales  Manager  for  one  of  our 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers  located 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  U.S.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  have  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  in  classified  advertising  sales  and 
experience  in  a  telephone  sales 
department.  Please  Fax  your  resume 
with  cover  letter  including  salary  history 
to  Diane  Keeley,  Manager,  Recruiting/ 
Placement,  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  (703) 
558-3810.  Gannett  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  We  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  benefits  of  diversity 
in  the  workplace.  People  who  share  this 
belief  or  reflect  a  diverse  background 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

ART  DIREaOR 

Financial  Daily  needs  skilled  designer/ 
manager.  Art  Director  and  staff  (4) 
design  computer  graphics,  photo 
spreads,  some  pages  and  publications; 
assign  and  select  photos,  all  under 
deadline  pressure.  Quark,  Adobe 
Illustrator,  Photoshop  essential.  Heavy 
trafficking,  communication  with  photo¬ 
graphers,  reporters,  editors;  budgeting 
of  time,  funds.  Must  be  take-charge 
person.  Send/Fax  resume  and  salary 
history  to, 

M.  Barolsky 
American  Banker/ 

Bond  Buyer 

1  State  Street  Plaza,  NY,  NY  10004 
Fax:  (212)  943-2530 

EOE  M/F/D/V 

CHIEF  GRAPHIC  ARTIST/DESIGNER 

The  Huntsville,  AL,  Times  (circulation, 
85,000  Sunday,  60,000  daily)  has  an 
immediate  opening  to  head  a  new, 
two-person  news-graphic  department. 

Seeking  graphic  artist/page  designer 
with  minimum  2-3  years  daily  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Versatility  required. 
Must  be  proficient  on  Mac,  using 
Illustrator,  Photoshop,  Freehand  and 
QuarkXPress.  Salary  negotiable.  Grow¬ 
ing  Newhouse  newspaper  in  metro 
area  of  250,000. 

Please  send  resume,  samples  to:  Peter 
Cobun,  Managing  Editor,  The  Huntsville 
Times,  PO  Box  1487  West  Station, 
Huntsville,  AL  35807. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  Palm  Beach  Post  is  looking  for  an 
excellent  informational  graphic  artist/ 
illustrator  with  at  least  5  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  have  strong  creative  skills 
and  news  judgment.  The  applicant  will 
join  a  four  member  graphics  team  and 
expect  a  full  range  of  assignments  from 
daily  breaking  news  to  illustrations. 
Excellent  skills  with  Aldus  Freehand  and 
Adobe  Illustrator  are  a  must,  know¬ 
ledge  of  Photoshop  and  QuarkXPress 
would  be  most  desirable. 


Sun  Newspapers  is  seeking  to  recruit  a  Retail  Advertising  Manager.  This 
position  has  responsibility  for  sales  of  retail  display  advertising  in  22 
weekly  newspapers  with  a  staff  of  over  30,  including  3  local  group 
managers  and  a  top-notch  sales  force  of  26  outside  reps. 

The  position  reports  directly  to  the  Vice  President  of  Marketing  of  Sun 
Newspapers.  Located  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio  area,  Sun  Newspapers  is 
the  nation's  largest  ABC  audited  paid  weekly  newspaper  group. 

The  position  requires  successful  sales  management  experience  in  print 
media,  including  the  use  of  sophisticated  presentation  materials  and 
sales  training.  Our  candidate  must  be  degreed,  and  prior  radio,  TV  or 
direct  mail  experience  would  be  helpful. 

Sun  Newspapers  is  owned  by  SunMedia  Corporation  and  this  is  a  high 
profile  position  suitable  for  an  uncommonly  talented  and  motivated 
person  willing  to  work  toward  the  successful  implementation  of  an 
aggressive  five  year  plan.  Four  new  publications  have  been  added  in 
the  past  twelve  months  and  several  mare  are  planned. 

We  are  seeking  ta  hire  and  promote  exceptional  achievers  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  offer  an  attractive  compensation  package  including  a  base  salary 
and  fjerformance  bonuses. 

Please  send  you  resume  to  Peter  Deverall,  Vice  President  Marketing, 
Sun  Newspapers,  5510  Cloverleaf  Parkway,  Cleveland,  OH  44125. 


_ ART/EDITORIAL 

PAGE  DESIGNER  with  ability  to  create 
attractive  title  pages  sought  by  fully- 
paginated  mid-size  daily.  Should  be 
energetic,  graceful  under  pressure  and 
able  to  take  a  page  fram  concept  to 
camera.  Copy-editing  and  headline¬ 
writing  skills  a  plus.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples,  references  to  Jim  Willis,  m.e.,  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post-Herald,  PO  Box  2553, 
Birmingham,  AL  35202. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

PAGE  DESIGNER  far  features  depart¬ 
ment.  Job  entails  designing  cover 
layouts  for  lifestyle,  travel  and  food  sec¬ 
tions.  Must  be  experienced  in  use  of 
color  and  various  graphic  elements. 
Strong  Macintosh  skills  essential.  Send 
resume  and  examples  of  page  designs 
to  Fran  Fertado,  Features  Editor,  Las 
Vegas  Review- Journal,  PO  Box  70,  Las 
Vegas,  NV  89125.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


Friendship  needs  a  certain  parallelism 
of  life,  a  community  of  thought,  a 
rivalry  of  aim. 

Henry  Adams 


Please  send  samples  and  resume  to  Lina 
Lawson,  Art  Director,  The  Palm  Beach 
Post,  2751  South  Dixie  Highway,  PO 
Box  24700,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33416-4700 _ 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

HANDS-ON  CIRCULATION  manager 
for  9,000  Mississip  pi  daily.  Mailroom 
background  helphtl.  Salary  $22,000  to 
$25,000  plus  good  benefits.  Tim 
Kalich,  Greenwood  Commonwealth, 
(601)453-5312. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

34,000  circulation  7-day  daily  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  in  southwest 
Michigan  needs  circulator  to  assist  in 
management  of  circulation  department. 
Will  consider  experience  as  department 
manager  for  smaller  paper  or  area 
manager  at  larger  paper.  Explain 
circulation  forte  in  cover  letter.  Excellent 
opportunity  with  exceptional  newspa¬ 
per  group.  Submit  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Tom  O'Neill,  Circulation 
Director,  The  Herald-Palladium,  PO  Box 
128,  St.  Joseph,  Ml  49085. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

The  Sedalia  Democrat,  Sedalia,  MO 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  expe¬ 
rienced  Circulation  Director  to  join  our 
staff.  In  addition  to  traditional 
responsibilities,  the  individual  we  select 
will  assist  the  publisher  in  the  creation 
of  new  business  programs,  new  product 
development  and  core  product  enhance¬ 
ment.  A  proven  track  record  in  the  creo- 
tion  and  development  of  innovative 
sales  programs  should  be 
demonstrated. 

In  exchange  for  your  experience,  we 
will  offer  you  a  competitive  salary, 
401 K  program,  bonus  progrom  and  an 
excellent  career  opportunity.  Please 
send  or  FAX  your  resume  to:  Randall 
Shields,  Publisher;  The  Sedalia  Demo¬ 
crat,  7th  and  Massachusetts,  Sedalia, 
MO.  65301.  FAX  (816)  826-2413 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for 
Charleston  Newspapers,  the  100,000 
circulation  JOA  publishing  The 
Charleston  Gazette  and  the  Charleston 
Daily  Mail  in  Charleston,  WV.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  hands  on  management  of  com¬ 
plex  department  challenged  by  AM  and 
PM  distribution  covering  1 7,O0O  square 
miles  of  mountainous  terrain.  Needs  to 
increase  penetratian  in  strategically 
important  counties,  increase  efficiency 
and  improve  customer  satisfaction.  This 
position  reports  to  the  President  and 
General  Manager. 

Charleston  is  the  charming  state 
capital  city  located  on  the  Kanawha 
River,  surrounded  by  rolling  hills  and 
mountains.  It  features  low  cost  of  living, 
low  crime,  easy  accessibility  and  a  fine 
work  ethic. 

Candidates  must  possess  a  proven  record 
of  significant  accomplishment  in  a  chol- 
lenging  daily  newspaper  environment. 
This  is  a  very  challenging  position  which 
requires  an  extremely  talented  and  effec¬ 
tive  executive. 

Resume,  earnings  history  and  cover  letter 
to  Mr.  John  Bowyer,  Fluman  Resources 
Director,  Charleston  Newspapers,  1001 
Virginia  Street  E.,  Charleston,  WV 
25301 .  (Equal  Opportunity  Employer.) 
EDITORIAL 


2  SPORTS  OPENINGS  -  Metro  daily 
needs  experienced  sports  copy  editor 
who  can  work  slot  as  well  as  rim.  Also 
general  assignment  sportswriter  with 
experience  in  high  school  coverage. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  Write  Wayne  Fuson,  sports 
editor.  The  Indianapolis  News,  PO  Box 
1 45,  Indianapolis,  IN  46206. 


SEND  E&P  BOX 
REPLIES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY 
10011 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ADVENTURE  IN  PARADISE 

Flawaii's  largest  newspaper  is  looking 
for  a  talented  photojournalist  to  take 
charge  of  the  visual  side  of  the 
newsroom  operation. 

We  want  someone  who  can  not  only 
coordinate  photo  assignments,  edit 
ictures  and  work  with  other  editors, 
ut  a  creative,  news-driven  visionary 
who  takes  pride  in  coaching  and  get¬ 
ting  the  best  out  of  people. 

This  is  not  a  job  for  would-be  photo 
editors;  serious  candidates  must  have  a 
minimum  of  six  years  daily  journalism 
experience,  with  at  least  two  years  as  a 
photo  editor  and  supervisor. 

If  you  think  you  are  right  for  the  job,  con¬ 
tact: 

John  Flollon 
Executive  Editor 
The  Flonolulu  Advertiser 

PO  Box  31 10 
Honolulu,  HI  96802 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  is  a  Gannett 
newspaper,  and  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  committed  to  diversity  in  the 
workplace. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  needed  to 
take  charge  of  night  news  coverage  in 
competitive  two-newspaper  community. 
Minimum  five  years  experience  as 
editor  and/or  reporter.  Send  resume, 
samples  and  cover  letter  describing 
how  you  would  direct  coverage  of 
breaking  news  to:  AME  Pam  Turfa,  The 
Times  Leader,  15  North  Main  St., 
Wilkes  Barre,  PA  18711-0250.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  Minority  candi¬ 
dates  aie  strongly  encouraged  to 
apply.  EOE. 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  a  person  who  is 
interested  in  an  entry-level,  assigning 
editor  position.  The  person  we're  look¬ 
ing  for  may  not  be  reading  this,  so 
we'd  appreciate  readers  passing  it 
along.  We  would  like  some  managerial 
experience,  but  a  strong  reporting  back¬ 
ground  combined  with  good  manage¬ 
ment  potential  would  suffice.  This  job 
involves  helping  to  supervise  16 
reporters  nights  and  one  weekend  eve¬ 
ning.  Send  resume  with  region  and  posi¬ 
tion  olong  with  clips  to  Bill  Weaver, 
AME,  The  Macon  Telegraph,  PO  Box 
4167,  GA  31213. 

AWARD  WINNING  AM  daily  on  a 
Caribbean  island  seeks  enthusiastic 
team  player  with  at  least  three  years 
experience  writing  stories  that  mean 
something  to  the  readers.  We  don't 
want  complainers.  We  want  someone 
who  can  hit  the  ground  running  and 
produce  strong,  accurate  copy  for  our 
1 5,000  readers.  We  offer  on  excellent 
starting  salary  and  benefits  package  for 
someone  with  a  positive  ottitude  and  a 
nose  for  news.  Send  clips  and  resume 
with  salary  history  and  references  to 
Billy  Vaughn,  Assistant  Editor,  the  St. 
Croix  Avis,  PO  Box  750,  Christiansted, 
St.  Croix,  United  States  Virgin  Islands 
00821 .  No  phone  calls  please. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  EDITOR 

Seeking  an  innovative,  organized 
editor  to  direct  local  news  coverage  at 
the  23,000  PM  daily  Commercial- 
News,  a  Gannett  newspaper  and  win¬ 
ner  of  the  1993  Illinois  AP  General 
Excellence  Award.  You'll  help  lead  a 
talented  staff  in  a  region  of  east-central 
Illinois  swimming  with  interesting  issues. 
Should  have  at  least  three  years  of  edit¬ 
ing  and  supervisory  experience.  Com¬ 
petitive  pay  and  benefits.  Send  resume, 
references  and  cover  letter  describing 
your  newsroom  manogement  approach 
to: 

Richard  Farrant 
Managing  Editor 
The  Commercial-News 
17W.  North  St. 

Danville,  IL  61832 

The  Commercial-News  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

CITY  EDITOR 

THE  SANTA  FE  NEW  MEXICAN 

If  you  value  hard  news  and  in-depth  cov¬ 
erage  and  know  how  to  lead  a  team  to 
do  Both,  this  is  the  opportunity  for  you. 
The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  is  a  grow¬ 
ing,  25,000  circulation  capital  city 
newspaper  intent  on  toking  its  place 
among  the  best  small  newspapers  in  the 
nation. 

The  city  editor  leods  three  assistants 
and  1 2  reporters  covering  a  great  news 
town  in  a  competitive  environment. 

Send  samples  of  your  best  work  and 
describe  how  you  would  direct  high- 
impact  coverage.  Send  written  replies 
ONLY,  along  with  salary  expectations, 
to  Rob  Dean,  managing  editor.  The 
New  Mexican,  PO  Box  2048,  Santa  Fe, 
NM  87504. 


COPY  DESK  MANAGER 

The  Charlotte  Sun  Herald,  the  fastest- 
growing  daily  in  the  country,  is  located 
on  the  west  coast  of  Florido.  We  ore 
looking  for  a  copy  desk  manager  to 
help  us  become  the  best  small  daily  in 
the  state. 

We  are  looking  forward  for  someone 
who: 

•  has  a  track  record  of  successful  team 
leadership. 

•  likes  competition  and  has  the  will  to 
win. 

•  can't  stand  errors. 

•  has  an  eye  for  design,  focusing  on 
precision  as  much  as  pizzazz. 

•  values  a  supportive  environment 
where  that  can  make  a  difference. 

•  is  never  satisfied  with  the  status  quo 
and  wants  to  work  for  a  company  that 
is  committed  to  continuous  improvement 
of  the  paper. 

If  that  sounds  like  you,  please  call  Jeff 
Dunn-Rankin  at  (813)  629-2855,  ext. 
127. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR  sought  for  news  desk  on 
65,000  AM  in  western  South  Carolina. 
Experienced  candidates  preferred,  but 
will  consider  bright  recent  graduates 
with  knowledge  of  Quark.  Must  have 
strong  editing  skills.  Duties  include  copy 
editing,  headline  writing  and  layout. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to:  Gloria  Fair,  News 
Editor,  The  Herald-Journal,  PO  Drawer 
1 657,  Spartanburg,  SC  29304. 

COPY  EDITOR/DESIGNER  needed  for 
Courier-News,  a  30,000  daily  in 
northern  Illinois  seeks  top  flight 
wordsmith  with  a  sense  of  community. 
Applicants  should  have  first  class  skills 
in  storv  editing  and  headline  writing. 
Quark  experience  a  plus.  Send 
resumes,  page  samples  to  Mike  Smith, 
News  Editor,  POB  531,  Elgin,  IL 
60121.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR 
Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  sought 
for  fast-paced  night  Jesk  at  60,000 
circulation  New  Jersey-New  York  metro 
area  daily.  Strong  background  in  handl¬ 
ing  local  news  copy  and  writing 
accurate,  lively  headlines  is  essential 
Applicants  must  show  an  ability  to 
design  news  pages  on  deadline  and 
be  able  to  step  into  any  news  desk  slot. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  ana  tearsheets  to  Box  06872, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CYBERSPACE  REPORTER 

Newhouse  News  Service  in  Woshing- 
ton,  DC,  is  looking  for  a  reporter  to 
help  create  and  cover  a  cyberspace 
beat.  We're  looking  for  someone 
thoughtful  and  skeptical  to  write  about 
the  social,  cultural,  ethical  and 
economic  implications  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  revolution.  We're  not  looking  for  a 
techno  freak  to  write  a  consumer  col¬ 
umn  about  computers  and  software, 
nor  are  we  looking  for  someone  to 
write  an  advice  column  about  online 
databoses  and  networks. 


any  other  in  journalism. 

Applicants  should  send  a  cover  letter  out¬ 
lining  how  you'd  do  this  beat,  a  resume 
and  clips  to  Robert  Hodierne,  deputy 
bureau  chief,  Newhouse  News  Service, 
Suite  3900,  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
NW,  Washingtan,  DC  20006. 
Newhouse  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

LIFESTYLES  COORDINATOR 
The  Bismarck  Tribune,  North  Dakota's 
capital  city  31,000-t-  daily  newspaper, 
seeks  a  lifestyle  coordinator  responsible 
for  a  lineup  of  full-color,  feature 
packages  including  a  Lifestyle  section, 
an  in-depth  In  Touch  page,  and  a  teen 
page. 

The  lifestyles  coordinator  writes  features 
and  assigns  stories  to  correspondents 
as  well  as  shares  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process  from  birthing  story 
ideas  through  shopping  for  photo¬ 
graphs  and  graphics. 

Please  respond  with  a  resume  with 
references,  a  salary  history  and  exam¬ 
ples  of  your  best  work  to:  Libby  Simes, 
HR  Manager,  The  Bismarck  Tribune,  PO 
Box  1 498,  Bismarck,  ND  58502 


Editor  &  Publisher  Reaches  98%  Of  Publishers/General 
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EDITORIAL  DIREaOR 
Magazine  and  Boak  Publishing 

A  very  successful  national  publisher  of 
trade  books  and  magazines  is  seeking 
an  editorial  director  to  coordinate  and 
inspire  its  several  diverse  editorial 
departments  and  to  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  the  Company's  strategic 
and  operating  plans. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  an 
excellent  background  and  track  record 
in  editorial  and  business  management 
as  well  as  significant  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  not  only  the  marketing 
and  sales  functions,  but  also  of  tradi¬ 
tional  and  electronic  production  pro¬ 
cesses.  Knowledge  or  the  insurance, 
risk  manogement  and  financial  services 
industries,  and  their  information  needs, 
will  be  a  considerable  advantage. 

Headquartered  in  the  Midwest  with  a 
number  of  national  and  international 
editorial  and  sales  offices,  this  publisher 
offers  competitive  salary  and  benefits 
program  including  an  ESOP.  Please  sub¬ 
mit  your  resume,  including  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  expectations,  to  Box  06914, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Region  2  daily,  100,000  plus,  wants  an 
editor  with  vision  and  vitality  to  put  new 
life  into  editorial  and  op-ed  pages. 
Must  have  at  least  five  years  experience 
as  editorial  page  writer  as  well  as 
ability  to  supervise  and  teach.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Box  06844, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER--The  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  Alaska's  largest  newspa¬ 
per,  is  looking  for  a  skilled  and 
imaginative  editorial  writer.  Must  have 
3  years  experience  in  journalism.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Michael 
Carey,  Human  Resources,  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  149001, 
Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 
Minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MocArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
tree  newsletter  call  (310)  326-2661 . 


FAMILY-OWNED  daily  needs  reporter 
from  August  1-June  15.  We  want  a 
writer  who  spins  compelling  yarns. 
Write  Bob  Gaston,  The  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  1 89,  Longview,  WA  98632. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

GAY  NEWSPAPER,  Miami-based,  look¬ 
ing  for  news  editor  to  manage  news 
staff,  edit  copy,  pen  original  stories  and 
have  a  hand  in  design  of  product. 
Celebrate  your  lifestyle.  Live  in  sunny 
south  Florida.  One  deadline  a  week. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  work  samples, 
salary  needs  and  references  to:  TWN, 
c/o  "Search,"  901  NE  79  St.,  Miami, 
FL  33138. 


HANDS-ON  Editor  for  one  of  2  dailies 
in  very  competitive  market.  Must  have 
strong  investigative  reporting  and  lead¬ 
ership  skills.  Rush  best  enterprise  clips 
and  resume  to  Aspen  Daily  News,  517 
E.  Hopkins,  Aspen,  CO  81611. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

NEW  CATHOLIC  EXPLORER 

JOB  SUMMARY  -  The  General  Man¬ 
ager  is  responsible  for  the  planning, 
coordination,  and  day-to-day  operation 
and  supervision  of  the  diocesan  news¬ 
paper  and  all  newspaper  departments 
and  staff,  specifically  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness  and  production.  Selects  and 
reviews  all  content  for  the  newspaper, 
assigns  work  and  makes  all  necessary 
contractual  agreements. 

DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Plans,  coordinates  and  directs  the  day- 
to-day  operation  and  supervision  of  the 
diocesan  newspaper,  newsroom  and  all 
newspaper  staff  and  departments,  with 
specific  responsibility  for  advertising, 
business  and  production. 

Confers  frequently  with  the  diocesan 
bishop  to  discuss  and  be  informed  of 
pertinent  diocesan  news;  confers  regu- 
laHy  with  agency  and  secretarial  heads 
to  be  informed  of  diocesan  news;  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  bishop  and/or  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Communications,  formulates 
editorial  policy  for  the  diocesan  news¬ 
paper. 

Directs  and  supervises  the  personnel 
and  departments  of  the  newspaper.  Con¬ 
fers  with  department  heads  and  indi¬ 
vidual  staff  to  develop  and  ensure 
smooth  operation  procedures,  meeting 
of  deadlines  and  publication  require¬ 
ments. 

Submit  resume  and  three  references  to 
Mr.  James  Lynch,  Joliet  Chancery 
Office,  425  Summit,  Joliet,  IL  60435. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  until  posi¬ 
tion  is  filled.  Starting  date  7/1/94. 
Extremely  competitive  salary  and 
benefits. 


Wear  a  smile  and  have  friends;  wear 
a  scowl  and  have  wrinkles. 

George  Eliot 


NAFTA  IS  HERE,  and  the  Diorio  de 
Juarez,  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
dailies  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  Mex¬ 
ico,  is  looking  for  section  editors,  copy 
editors  and  reporters  to  join  a  team  of 
professionals  who  will  help  the  news¬ 
paper  expand  into  new  markets.  Can¬ 
didates  must  read,  write  and  speak 
Spanish  fluently.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  for  a  sports  editor. 

The  Diario,  in  just  1 8  years,  has  grown 
into  a  100,000-circulation  daily  serving 
the  whole  state  of  Chihuahua.  We  offer 
a  competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  history  of  Spanish- 
language  proficiency  to: 

Diario  de  Juarez 
Attn:  Maria  A.  Mantes 
Assistant  Director 

Paseo  Triunfo  de  la  Republica  Na.3505 
Zona  Pronaf 

Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  Mexica 
32310 


NATIONAL  REPORTER  far  manthly 
infarmatian  highway  trade  publicatian 
to  cover  cable  TV,  telephone,  computer 
fields.  3  years  computer  or  communica¬ 
tions  business  reporting  experience 
required.  Send  resume/clips  to  on 
demand,  1905  Sherman  St.,  Ste.  1000, 
Denver,  CO  80203. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Are  you  an  aggressive  editar  ready  ta 
join  a  demanding  editorial  team  in  ane 
af  the  natian's  mast  campetitive  news 
markets?  Our  60,000  Zane  2  needs  a 
sharp  editar  with  superiar  design  and 
headline-writing  skills;  an  excellent  cam- 
mand  af  AP  style  and  3-5  years 
supervisory  experience.  Tell  us  about 
yourself;  include  resume  and  clips  ta 
Bax  06740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NYC  BASED  news  photo  agency  seeks 
experienced  Editarial  Phota  Editar  ta 
manage  incoming  photo  submissions, 
work  with  photographers/sources, 
originate  stary  ideas,  and  interact  with 
sales  department.  Knaw  ledge  of 
electronic  transmissions  a  plus.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Resume 
to  Editor,  London  Terrace,  PO  Box 
20236,  NewYork,  NY  10011 


PAGE  ONE  EDITOR 

Creative,  design-oriented  editor  with 
strong  desk  skills  sought  to  keep  the 
color  and  sizzle  in  our  Page  1  every 
night.  Knowledge  of  Mac,  Adobe, 
Photoshop,  Quark,  paginatian  a  must. 
Send  work  samples,  resume  to:  The 
Pawtucket  Times,  23  Exchange  St., 
Pawtucket,  Rl  02860.  Att:  Karen  Hupp 

PHOTO  EDITOR 

Inside  Sports  seeks  experienced  photo 
editor  (2-5  years)  far  multiple  national 
magazine  titles  based  in  Chicaga  area. 
Must  hove  strong  photojournalism  skills, 
sports  photo  industry  contacts,  ability  to 
manage  large  freelance  cantributar 
networe.  Shoating  ability  a  plus.  Must 
be  able  to  judge-and  acquire-the  best 
photos.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  ta:  Managing  Editor,  Inside 
Sports,  990  Grove  St.,  Evanston,  IL 
60201,  or  Fax  (708)  491-0867.  No 
phone  calls. 


Happiness  is  not  a  horse,  you  cannot 
harness  it. 

Chinese  proverb 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

POUTICAL  REPORTER 
Suburban  daily  in  Washington  State 
seeks  experienced,  aggressive  reporter 
to  cover  politics  as  it  relates  to  readers, 
nat  saurces.  Send  clips  that  demonstrate 
brilliant  writing,  sharp  analytical  skills 
and  a  bent  toward  the  offbeat  and 
humarous  to  Jack  Moyne,  1 705  1 32nd 
Ave.  NE.,  Bellevue,  WA  98005.  EOE 


PR  AGENCY  and  business  writing/ 
photography  service  must  fill  a  position 
in  the  eastern  corridor.  We  write  and 
photograph  technology  articles  for  place¬ 
ment  in  trade  magazines,  primarily  for 
Fortune  50  clients.  We  need  someone 
with  excellent  skills  and  discipline  in 
BOTH  writing  and  photography.  No  nov¬ 
ices.  Apply  only  if  you  are  genuinely 
interests  in,  plus  have  experience,  writ- 
ing  about  computers  and  high- 
technology  topics.  Also,  must:  thrive 
under  pressure,  like  traveling,  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  out  of  your  home,  and  be  a 
strong  team  player.  We  are  employee- 
owned,  link  earnings  to  productivity 
and  offer  a  liberal  benefits  program. 
Send  resume,  writing/phatography 
samples,  salory  history/expectations. 
Box  06841 ,  Editor  &  Puolisher. 

REUGION,  ETHICS  AND  MORALITY 
WRITER 

Newhouse  News  Service  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC,  is  looking  for  an  accomplished 
writer  with  10  years  daily  journalism 
experience  to  cover  religion,  ethics  and 
maral  issues.  This  reparter  should  be 
well-versed  in  matters  af  faith,  ethics 
and  spirituality,  with  a  real-warld 
understanding  af  contemparary 
palitical  and  social  issues. 

Newhouse  has  a  reputation  as  an 
unconventional  news  organization. 
Religion,  ethics  and  morality  is  one  of 
its  most  unconventional  beats.  The  right 
person  (or  this  job  will  be  able  to  write 
quickly  and  insightfully  about  the  moral 
dimension  of  breaking  news  stories, 
such  as  the  situation  in  Bosnia;  break 
new  ground  in  coverage  of  religion  and 
spirituality;  and  explore  the  ethical 
dimension  of  everything  from  medicine 
to  business. 

For  more  information,  contact  Robert 
Hodierne,  deputy  bureau  chief.  Suite 
3900,  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20006. 

Newhouse  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


REPORTER  IN  MIAMI  to  cover  hard- 
news  business  and  real  estate  (or  execu¬ 
tive  market  weekly.  Government  beat 
experience  helpful.  Must  be  detail- 
oriented,  fast  and  productive.  Write  in 
detail  with  resume  and  clips  to  Michael 
Lewis,  Editor,  Miami  Today,  PO  Box 
1368,  Miami,  FL  33101. 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy, 
contact  E&P’s  Circulation 
Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


Grapevine  s 
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REPORTER  NEEDED  for  semi-weekly  in 
eastern  NC,  near  coast  and  university. 
News,  features  and  some  page  layout. 
Good  place  to  grow  but  must  nave 
some  experience  on  small  weekly, 
internship  ar  callege  paper.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Rip  Woodin,  Com¬ 
munity  Media,  Box  1967,  Greenville, 
NC  27835-1967. 

REPORTER/ PHOTOGRAPHER, 
Stillwater  County  News,  Columbus, 
Montana.  Near  Absaroka-Beartoath 
Wilderness,  major  ski  area.  Send 
resume  and  clips  by  Friday,  May  20  to 
James  E.  Moore  II,  Publisher,  News 
Montana  Inc.,  PO  Box  309,  Red  Lodge, 
MT  59068.  Immediate  opening. 

RESTAURANT  CRITIC 

Have  a  craving  for  carnitas  burritos 
with  fresh  cilantro?  Do  you  dream 
about  clams  in  black  bean  sauce? 

The  Orange  County  Register  is  looking 
for  a  wonderful  writer  with  a  dis¬ 
criminating  palate.  Responsibilities 
include  reviews,  a  weekly  column  offer¬ 
ing  a  behind-the-scenes  look  at  the 
local  foad  industry,  and  issues  and 
trend  stories. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  one 
who  can  spot  the  next  food  craze 
before  the  competition;  who  can  nail 
down  a  deadline  story  and  offer  new, 
imaginative  ways  for  readers  to  spend 
their  dining  dollars.  Minimum  of  five 
years'  daily  newspaper  experience 
required.  Send  12  clips  and  resume  to: 
Catherine  Boesche/Leah  Gentry,  The 
Orange  County  Register,  625  N. 
Grand  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 . 
Deadline:  1 2. 

SENIOR  MANAGING  EDITOR/ 
ASSOCIATE  PUBUSHER 
Nationally  known  publisher  of  legal 
journals  and  newsletters,  based  in  West- 
town,  PA,  seeks  an  experienced,  savvy, 
hands-on  Managing  Editor.  The  ideal 
candidate  should  possess  at  least  6-8 
years  of  experience  in  niche  newsletter 
publishing.  Must  bring  sense  of 
urgency,  enthusiasm  and  creativity  to 
managing  a  staff  of  1 5  editors,  as  well 
as  a  proven  ability  to  develop  new  pro¬ 
ducts.  In  this  capacity,  you  will  also 
assist  the  publisher  in  growing  its  book, 
seminar  and  document  retrieval  prafit 
centers.  Send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  John  E.  Backe,  Andrews  Pub¬ 
lications,  Box  1000,  1646  West 
Chester  Pike,  Westtown,  PA  1 9395 

SPECIAL  PROJEaS  MANAGER 
Weekly  business  newspaper  seeks 
versatile  editor/copy  editor  to  plan,  edit 
and  oversee  production  of  brood  range 
of  industry-specific  guides  and 
directories.  Candidate  must  have  three 
years  experience  as  editor/copy  editor, 
be  a  self-starter  and  have  strong  orga¬ 
nizational  skills.  Send  resume,  work 
samples  and  references  to:  Patricia 
Wirth,  Editor,  The  Business  Journal- 
Milwaukee,  2025  N.  Summit  Ave., 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53202. 

Time  is  an  eternal  guest  that 

banquets  on  our  ideals  and  bodies. 

Elbert  Hubbard 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SYSTEMS  EDITOR 

Gannett  is  accepting  resumes  for 
anticipated  news  systems  editor  open¬ 
ings  at  several  of  our  83  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  Successful  candidates  will  have 
newsroom  experience,  at  least  two 
years'  news  systems  experience,  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  DOS  experience,  good  orga¬ 
nization,  management  and  teaching 
skills  and  the  ability  to  plan  and 
supervise  news  systems  installations.  If 
you're  interested  in  our  talent  pool  for 
future  openings,  send  a  resume,  cover 
letter  and  salary  history/requirements 
to:  Kate  Kennedy,  coordinator/news 
staff  recruiting,  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept. 
S-01,  1100  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington, 
VA  22234.  Gannett,  an  equal 
opportunity  employer,  values  diversity 
in  the  workplace  and  especially 
encourages  those  who  share  our  vision 
to  apply. 

THE  (BATON  ROUGE)  Advocate,  an 
award-winning  100,000  circulation 
daily,  is  seeking  page  designers/capy 
editors  with  experience  in  producing 
well-edited,  visual  and  highly  readable 
news  and  sports  pages.  Pagination 
experience  is  a  plus  as  is  3  years  expe¬ 
rience.  This  is  an  appartunity  for 
qualified,  creative  people  with  tradi¬ 
tional  journalistic  skills  to  join  a  family- 
owned  newspaper  in  the  capital  city  of 
what  is  one  of  the  most  Fascinating 
areas  for  journalists.  Applicants  need  to 
be  comfortable  with  change  as  we  are 
maving  inta  pagination  with  a  new 
editorial  system  and  reorganizing  our 
newsroom.  Mail  resume,  work  samples 
and  a  cover  letter  to  Jim  Whittum, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Advocote,  PO 
Box  588,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821 . 

FREELANCE  JOURNAUSTS 
Stuck  at  home?  Notional  newsletter 
publisher  in  security  management  field 
seeks  freelancers  available  during  regu¬ 
lar  working  hours,  good  at  phone 
interviewing,  straightforward  writing. 
Send  resume.  We'll  send  you  bock  full 
details.  Publisher,  PO  Box  190,  Port 
Washington,  NY  11050. 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER,  with 
Ohio's  most  aggressive  business  sec¬ 
tion,  seeks  an  assistant  busiriess  editor. 
Position  includes  supervising  reporters; 
planning  and  editing  for  daily  sections. 
Business  Monday  arid  Sunday  sections; 
helping  plan  and  execute  major  stories; 
assisting  in  personnel,  budget  and 
administrative  issues.  This  is  an  ideal 
opportunity  for  a  business  editor  at  a 
smaller  paper  who  wants  to  move  to  a 
metro  daily,  or  a  business  reporter  with 
a  strong  record  who  wants  to  move  into 
management.  Applicants  should  have 
five  years'  experience  in  financial  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Cincinnati  is  a  center  for  business  news, 
with  15  Fortune  500  headquarters  and 
a  diverse,  globally  influenced  economy. 

The  Enquirer  (205,000  AM,  360,000 
Sunday)  is  a  Gannett  newspaper  that 
values  diversity  and  especially 
encourages  those  who  share  that  vision 
to  apply.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
stating  your  philosophy  of  business 
news  management  and  samples  of  your 
work  to  Jon  Talton,  business  editor. 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  312  Elm  St., 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202. 


WANTED:  Full-time  reporter  to  cover 
marketinq,  advertising  and  premium  TV 
services  lor  weekly  TV  news  magazine. 
Strong  knowledge  of  broadcast  and 
cable  TV  industries  required;  financial, 
technology  knowledge  a  plus.  3-5 
years  newspaper  and/or  news  weekly 
background  preferable.  Competitive 
salary.  Send  resume,  raw  copy  sam¬ 
ples,  clips  and  references  to  E&P,  Box 
06909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  a  full-Hme 
copy  editor  at  our  25,500-circulation 
daily.  We'll  consider  entry-level  appli¬ 
cants  with  strong  editing  and  page 
design  skills.  Excellent  benefits.  Please 
send  clips  and  resume  to  Gary  Heller, 
700  Market  St.,  Sunbury,  PA  17801 

ZONE  6  metro  newspaper  has  an 
excellent  career  oppartunity  for  a 
SPORTS  EDITOR.  Responsible  for  handl¬ 
ing  reporting  staff,  daily  and  long 
range  planning  of  the  section,  schedul¬ 
ing,  helping  daily  production,  and 
special  section  production.  Also  has  a 
role  in  the  hiring  and  evaluation  of 
personnel.  Requires  2  -  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  at  least  mid-sized  metro  daily, 
strong  sports  knowledge,  excellent  edit- 


THE  COURIER-POST  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  self-starting  reporter  in  its 
Features  department.  Position  will 
include  varied  assignments,  with  an 
emphasis  on  covering  the  area's  senior 
citizens  community  for  weekly  Prime 
Time  page.  Qualified  candidate  will  be 
expected  to  find  and  develop  contacts 
in  said  community,  to  develop  issue- 
oriented  stories  and  profiles  for  that 
audience.  Requirements  include  college 
degree  and  at  least  7  to  8  years  pro¬ 
fessional  reporting  experience  at  a 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Interested 
applicants  should  apply  to  Christina 
Mitchell,  Features  Editor,  Courier-Post, 
PO  Box  5300,  Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08034. 
No  phone  calls  please. 


ing,  organizational,  and  people  skills. 
Excellent  benefits.  Box  06851 ,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEND  E&P  BOX 
REPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


It’s  a  Classified  Secret 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified  Advertising 
Department  with  an  attached  note 
listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list, 
we'll  discard  your  reply. 

When  you  need  the  Classified  s, 
we  re  here  every  week! 
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_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM 

Manager  needed  for  rapidly  growing 
newspaper/commercial  print  opera¬ 
tion.  Ground  floor  opportunity  to  join  a 
30-year-old  family  business  located  in 
Central  Massachusetts  which  owns  two 
newspapers  and  prints  and  mails  15- 
20  others.  We  need  a  manager  who 
will  mechanize  this  department,  drop 
our  per  piece  costs  and  meet  all 
delivery  and  mail  deadlines.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Resume  to  Frank 
Hartnett  Jr.,  Nashoba  Publications,  PO 
Box  362,  Ayer,  MA  01 432. 

MARKETING 

MARKETING  DIREaOR 

We  are  a  dynamic,  fast  growing  group 
of  paid  community  weeklies  and  TMC 
shoppers  located  in  blue-chip  Lang 
Island  suburbs.  Circulation  170,000. 
We  seek  an  experienced  newspaper 
marketing  pro  to  establish  a  marketing 
department  which  will  support  our 
advertising  and  circulation  sales  efforts 
and  lead  aur  promotional  activities  in 
the  community.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume  with 
references  and  salary  history  to:  Clif¬ 
ford  Richner,  Richner  Publications,  379 
Central  Avenue,  Lawrence,  NY  1 1 559 
or  Fax  (516)  569-4942. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

STUCK  AT  HOME? 

Watch  TV  and  make  money.  Great 
appartunity  far  newshound  who  can 
monitor  TV/radio  shows  and  local 
papers  on  a  daily  basis  and  come  up 
with  story  ideas  for  The  NATIONAL 
ENQUIRER.  Ideal  for  experienced 
reporter/editor  with  a  nose  for  good 
stories.  We  pay  top  fees.  Write:  Box 
06915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 

LEAD  PRESS  OPERATOR  for  14  unit  2 
folder  Goss  community  press  in  small 
Ohio  town.  Send  resume  to  News  Color 
Press,  PO  Box  149,  Mount  Gilead,  OH 
43338. _ 

THE  SAVANNAH  (Georgia)  News- 
Press  has  an  immediate  opportunity  (or 
a  Pressroom  Superintendent.  Attributes 
desired  include  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  skills,  at  least  five  years  supervisory 
experience  in  a  pressroom  with  a  dou¬ 
ble-width  press  and  ability  ta  handle 
applicable  administrative  duties.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  standard  operating  pro¬ 
cedures  and  strategic  objectives.  Other 
responsibilities  include  developing  train¬ 
ing  programs,  purchasing  materials, 
scheduling  crews  and  cantrolling  waste. 
The  job  does  necessitate  the  ability  of 
the  successful  candidate  to  be  flexible  in 
working  as  needed  to  operational 
needs.  Please  send  your  resume  to  Lou 
Barnes,  Employment  Manager,  Savan¬ 
nah  News-Press,  PO  Box  1088,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA  31402. 


THINK  QUICK 


Aggressive  mid-sized  daily  seeks 
actian-oriented  assistant  news  editor 
with  good  judgment,  proven  leadership 
and  an  eye  for  details.  This  hands-on 
position  requires  strong  design  talent, 
excellent  communication  skills  and  the 
ability  to  think  and  react  quickly.  Macin¬ 
tosh  and/or  pagination  experience  is 
preferred  but  not  required.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  applicants  who 
demonstrate  a  willingness  to  learn  and 
try  new  ideas.  We  are  a  competitive 
(85,000  Sunday/40,000  daily)  paper 
that  is  deeply  involved  in  our  capital 
city,  which  is  known  for  its  university, 
public  schools  and  overall  quality  af 
life.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 

Personnel  Manager 

Lincoln  Journal-Star 
PO  Box  81609 

_ Lincoln,  NE  68501 _ 

PRESS  SECRETARY 

PRESS  SECRETARY 

The  New  York  City  Campaign  Finance 
Board  is  seeking  a  Press  Secretary. 
Responsibilities  include  responding  to 
inquiries  from  the  public  and  the  press, 
drafting  press  releases,  press  advisories 
and  correspondence,  coordinating  pub¬ 
lic  disclosure  of  candidates'  campaign 
finances  including  in  computerized 
form,  drafting  speeches,  arranging  pub¬ 
lic  appearances,  and  organizing  press 
conferences  as  well  as  other  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities.  Candidate  will  also  pre¬ 
pare  information  to  be  released  by  the 
Board  and  staff  and  will  coordinate  lob¬ 
bying  and  inter-governmental  commu¬ 
nications  efforts  of  the  Board  at  the 
local,  state,  and  federal  levels. 

Candidates  must  possess  a  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree  from  an  accredited 
college  and  three  to  five  years  of  full 
time  experience  in  public  or  community 
relations,  journalism,  advertising  or 
related  work,  including  six  months  of 
supervisory,  administrative,  man¬ 
agerial,  executive,  or  consultative  expe¬ 
rience. 

Must  have  good  writing  and  public 
speaking  skills.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  New  York  City 
residency  required.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  with  salary  history  require¬ 
ments  to: 


Carol  Ozgen 

Director  of  Administrative  Service 
NYC  CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  BOARD 
40  Rector  Street,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10006 
EEO/M/F/H/V 


MANAGER  OPERATIONS 
$35K  Annual 

Full  time,  exempt  position  performs 
special  project  assignments  related  to 
all  color  related  computer  equipment  up 
to  and  including  press  products.  Pro¬ 
vides  direction  and  services  to  all  com¬ 
puter-equipped  departments  and  pro¬ 
vides  technical  support  and  training  ta 
all  user  departments,  including 
newsrooms. 

Must  maintain  an  excellent  knowledge 
of  desktop  color  applications,  including 
Quark,  Pagemaker,  Photoshop, 
Freehand,  MacDraw,  Maclllustrator, 
and  SOP  software.  Must  be  familiar 
with  all  equipment  currently  in  use  at 
Tucson  Newspapers,  Star  and  Citizen, 
i.e.  Macintosh,  Nikon  and  Leaf  scan¬ 
ners,  Ethernet,  Appletalk,  and  Novell 
networks.  Knowledge  of  the  AP  Leaf 
Systems  essential. 

Must  have  thorough  knowledge  of 
desktop  color,  computer  systems,  soft¬ 
ware  applications  and  color  equipment 
up  to  and  including  printing  products 
and  aperations.  Must  have  strong 
communication  skills  with  emphasis  on 
the  ability  to  communicate  with  a 
diverse  group  of  people.  Position 
requires  proficiency  in  computer  func¬ 
tions  and  at  any  given  time  will  be 
required  to  perform  hands-on  duties. 
College  or  technical  callege  computer- 
related  education  strongly  preferred 
with  advance  computer  system  training. 
Minimum  three  years  related  experi¬ 
ence  and/or  commercial  printing  expe¬ 
rience  warking  in  a  digital  color 
systems  environment  required.  MUST 
have  experience  workirra  with  a  digital 
colar  system  and  MUST  have  know¬ 
ledge  of  other  computer  systems. 

Tucson  Newspapers  offers  excellent 
benefits,  including  choice  of  medical 
and  dental  insurance  and  two  retire¬ 
ment  programs. 

Qualified  persons  should  submit  a 
detailed  resume  immediately  ta  Tucson 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  26887,  Tucson, 
AZ  §5726-6887,  ATTN:  Human 
Resources;  or  bring  to  4850  S.  Park 
Ave.  between  the  haurs  of  8  a.m.  and  5 
.m.,  Monday  thraugh  Friday,  Human 
esources  Deoartment,  telephone 
number,  (602)  ^3-4250. 

TDD  -  573-4534 
TUCSON  NEWSPAPERS 
PUBUSHING  AGENT  FOR 
THE  ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 
AND  THE 
TUCSON  CITIZEN 
EOE 


We  require  a  proven  leader,  trainer, 
motivator,  and  problem  solver  with  a 
minimum  of  3-5  years  experience  in  cam- 
position,  pre-press,  press,  and  packag¬ 
ing  center  operations  as  well  as  budget¬ 
ing  and  unian  negatiatians.  Experience 
in  cammercial  printing  and  flexo  pro¬ 
cess  also  desirable.  Send  resume  to: 
The  Monterey  County  Herald,  Business 
Manager,  PQ  Box  271,  Monterey,  CA 
93942.  EOE. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  midwest 
commercial.  Non-heat  web,  multiple 
press  operatian.  Knowledgeable  in 
Desktop  through  finishing.  Prefer  Expe¬ 
rience  or  #2  Person  Ready  to  move  up. 
Reply  to  Box  06903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  SEEK  A  PRODUCTION  pro  with 
knowledge  of  composing  press  and  dis¬ 
tribution  (or  an  1 1 ,000  circulation  Zone 
5  union  daily.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  fringe  package. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
along  with  references  to  Box  06905, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES 

SALES  MANAGER  for  a  100,000  plus 
free  circulation  shopper  located  in  Rl 
and  MA.  Previous  successful  shopper 
experience  a  must.  Excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefit  package.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
Denis  Mindak,  Town  Crier,  25  Market 
Street,  Swansea,  MA  02777 

WEB  NON-HEAT.  Immediate  opening. 
We  ship  and  mail  nation-wide.  Your 
present  location  okay.  We  print  inserts, 
signatures,  digests,  coupon  books. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following  Saturday  issue 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

Friday  Spm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  nnust  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.85  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.95  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$6.05  per  kne.  per  Issue. 

4  weel(S-$5.20  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $8.00  per  Insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  odditional  lirre  In  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-SA.lO  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.66  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  (Der  inserllon  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR,  strong 
teaching  track  record  wonts  term  or 
tenure-track  appointment  for  foil  1994. 
Strong  writing,  computer  assisted  jour¬ 
nalism  skills.  Well  and  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  major  publications.  Foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Asia,  Europe,  Africa, 
Latin  America.  M.A.J.  Contact  Bill 
Wright,  16909  N  Boy  Rd,  North  Miami 
Beach,  FL  33160.  Tel:  (305)  940-5974. 
Internet:  wrightw@servax.fiu.edu. 

ADVERTISING 

SALES  MANAGER  with  proven  track 
record  seeks  a  challenge  with  a  mid¬ 
sized  or  small  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Exceptional  salesman.  Sam  (201)  991- 
1074. 

CARTOONIST 

CARTOONIST  seeks  fame  and  fortune 
as  eye-gouger  for  big  city  doily. 

Cjeoige  (602)  567-5973.  No  stiffs! 

MAYBE  YOU'VE  SEEN  my  work  in  The 
New  York  Times,  Newsweek  or  USA 
Today.  I'm  an  award  winning,  nation¬ 
ally  syndicated  editoriol  cartoonist  who 
is  ready  to  move  to  a  larger  paper. 
Samples  available  upon  request.  Box 
068^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  professional.  District/ 
Supervisor.  20  years  experience  home 
delivery/single  copy  sales.  Excellent 
customer  service  record.  Self-motivated 
seeking  managerial  position.  Prefer 
East  coast.  Call  Paul  (516)  543-1237. 

Professional  circulator  New  York  City 
ond  Suburbs.  Available  for  marketing 
services  on  a  contractual  or  employ¬ 
ment  basis. 

(41X1  can-OT-Jx 

EDITORIAL 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER/BRILLIANT 
WRITER  WITH  5  years  experience 
through  internships  with  3  mid-sized 
dailies.  Investigative  and  a  lot  of  police 
beat  experience.  Currently  reporter/ 
copy  editor  at  70,000.  J-major, 
graduating  in  June.  Ideal  would  be 
publication  where  1  could  work  full¬ 
time/intern  and  do  some  investigative 
reporting.  No  zone  preference. 
Christopher  (414)  424-471 1 . 

APSE  AWARD-WINNING  sports  page 
designer/copy  editor  ready  to  help 
make  your  mMium-to-large  daily's  sec¬ 
tion  better  looking,  more  reader 
friendly.  Thirteen-year  veteran  experi¬ 
enced  in  Quark.  (615)  966-6515. 

AWARD-WINNING  reporter/editor, 
16  years  experience,  seeks  editorship 
of  weekly.  Respond  to  Box  06859, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR.  1  have  (1)  8 
years  on  editorial  board  of  a  left-of- 
center  metro,  (2)  a  name  you  might 
recognize,  (3)  everything  else.  Box 
06908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST/NEWIY 
TRAINED  LIBRARIAN  wants  opportunity 
to  improve  overoll  quality  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  your  newspaper  arid  enhance  its 
usefulness  to  readers,  using  database 
research  and  computer  te^nologies. 
Interested  in  working  intensively  with 
reporters  on  investigative  projects  for 
maximum  impact  and  thoroughness. 
Internet  user.  Northwest,  West  only. 
Coll  (217)352-1816. _ _ 

HAVE  THE  SOFTWARE  but  need  the 
training?  Experienced  editor  and  Quark 
expert  will  give  your  newsroom  staff 
hands-on  training  on  both  Macintosh 
Quark  and  PC  Quark.  Will  commute  to 
papers  in  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut.  Call  (401)  781-4676, 
leave  message. 

PROOFREADER.  Over  10  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Have  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
English  and  possess  strong  spelling  and 
grammar  skills.  Seeking  full-time, 
permanent  position  with  stable,  grow¬ 
ing  company.  34,  single  and  willing  to 
relocote.  Coll  Dove  (305)  772-0845. 

SPORTS  WITH  SPARK.  Seasoned  pro 
with  a  decade  of  experierKe  in  Big  Ten 
county  seeks  writing/desk  job.  Sharp 
game  stories,  snappy  columns,  fresh 
ideas;  layout  and  design  experience 
(FreeHond,  Quark,  pagination)  too.  I 
can  do  it  all;  let  me  do  it  for  you. 
Respond  to  Box  06910,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

AWARD-WINNING  writer/photo- 
journalist  ready  to  freelance.  Experi¬ 
enced  and  versatile.  Any  topic  includ¬ 
ing  sports,  humor.  Write  Rick  Charles, 
PO  Box  590282,  Houston,  TX  77259 

BOOK  REVIEWS:  Speed-reading 
journalist  can  write  on  just  about  any 
topic,  in  any  review  forrnat.  Clips,  etc.: 
(908)  545-7372 

CARICATURES,  AND  YOUR  LOCAL  ISSUES 
Award-winning  editorial  cartoonist  with 
8  years  experience  seeks  assignments. 
Fax  capabilities  call  Annette  Bolesteri 
1(510)757-7281. _ 

PROOUCnON/TECH 

COMPOSING  FOREA4AN 
Seeking  career  position.  Over  21  years 
experience,  lost  nine  in  composing. 
Macintosh  literate.  AdSpeed/ 
PageSpeed  experience.  Call  Jim,  (304) 
522-1295. 

NEWSPAPER  TECHNICIAN  with  broad 
exposure  to  networking.  Mac,  unix. 
Hyphen,  Camex  and  more.  Zones  5-8. 
Box  06912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PREPRESS  SPECIAUST 
RIT  printing  grad  seeks  prepress  sys¬ 
tems/management  position  with  metro 
doily.  I  am  an  expert  with  AP/Leaf 
photo  technology  products.  I  possess 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  Mac,  espe¬ 
cially  with  QuarkXPress  and  Photoshop. 
I  also  know  Harris  pagination  systems 
and  other  front-end  systems.  I  am  well- 
versed  with  various  imagesetters  and 
RIPs.  My  background  is  a  Ixilanced  mix 
of  print  production  and  editorial,  includ¬ 
ing  several  years  of  experierKe  in  each. 
Mark:(609)860-7105/  (908)521-5165 


Count  approximately  34  character$  and/or  space$  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREViATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  ot  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  clossltied  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  irKh,  per  Insertion:  1  time.  S96;  2  to  5  times.  $90 
6  to  13  times.  S85;  14  to  26  times  S80;  27  to  52  times  S75. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rotes  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip _ 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature, 
Copy _ 


No.  of  Insertions:  Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


WEEKLY  EDITOR'S  position  sought  by  TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 

1 1  West  19th  Street.  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259.  experienced,  energetic  editor/reporter.  ji^ygL  PHOTCXJRAPHER  with  travel 

Prefer  Zones  5,  7,  8,  9.  (305)  891-  industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 
2595,  travel/cruisesi  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Joel  Kaplan 

HAZELWOOD  DECISION  CONTINUES 
TO  HAUNT  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNALISTS 


“WE  HOLD  THAT  educators  do 
not  offend  the  First  Amendment  by 
exercising  editorial  control  over  the 
style  and  content  of  student  speech 
in  school'sponsored  expressive  ac¬ 
tivities  so  long  as  their  actions  are 
reasonably  related  to  legitimate  ped¬ 
agogical  concerns.” 

—  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Hazelwood  vs.  Kuhlmeier,  Jan.  13, 
1988 

It  has  been  more  than  six  years  since 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its 
decision  severely  limiting  the  freedom 
of  the  high  school  press. 

Perhaps  the  most  unconscionable 
aspect  of  this  decision  was  the  acquies¬ 
cence  by  professional  journalists. 

Throughout  the  country,  editorial¬ 
ists  supported  the  Supreme  Court’s  de¬ 
cision,  declaring  that  high  school  jour¬ 
nalists  lack  the  maturity  and  responsi¬ 
bility  to  handle  complete  First 
Amendment  freedoms. 

Many  newspaper  editors  agreed  with 
the  Supreme  Court  because  they  said 
the  school  principal  is  the  publisher  of 
the  school  paper  and  therefore  has  the 
right  to  do  as  he  or  she  pleases  with  it. 

Many  of  those  same  professional  ed¬ 
itors  believe  that  the  Hazelwood  deci¬ 
sion  has  had  only  a  marginal  impact 
on  high  school  newspapers.  Evidently, 
none  of  them  have  been  reading  any 
high  school  newspapers  lately. 

Last  fall,  students  at  Ithaca  (N.Y.) 
High  School  discovered  that  one  of 
their  teachers  had  been  arrested  for  al¬ 
legedly  growing  marijuana.  The  stu¬ 
dents,  two  freshmen,  did  what  any 
good  journalists  would  do.  They  exam¬ 
ined  police  and  court  records  relating 
to  the  arrest  and  then  asked  some  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  school  their  reaction. 

The  article  prepared  for  the  student 


Kaplan  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
newspaper  journalism  at  the  S. I. 
Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communications  at  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
University 


paper,  the  Tattler,  was  headlined, 
“Teacher  Arrested  for  Possession  of 
Drugs”  followed  by  a  lowercase  “What 
Does  IHS  Think  About  It?”  by  Kyle 
Jarrow  and  Sara  Kotmel. 

This  is  how  the  article  began: 

“On  September  14,  Christine 
Wilbur  of  277  Lake  Road,  King  Ferry, 
and  her  boyfriend,  Martin  Allen,  were 
arrested  for  growing  612  plants  of  mari- 
juana  (a  Class  A  misdemeanor)  at 
their  home.  Wilbur,  a  special  educa¬ 
tion  teacher  at  IHS,  was  released  on  a 
court  appearance  ticket.” 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  sher¬ 
iff’s  deputies  found  that  the  marijuana 
weighed  more  than  eight  ounces,  so 
they  were  attempting  to  change  the 


charge  from  a  misdemeanor  to  a  felony, 
and  that  the  case  was  before  the  grand 
jury.  The  article  concludes  by  quoting 
the  reactions  of  several  students. 

Though  the  students  had  planned  to 
publish  the  article  in  their  October 
edition,  IHS  Principal  Mark  Piechota 
refused  to  allow  it  to  run. 

The  newspaper’s  adviser,  Eileen 
Bach,  who  brought  me  a  copy  of  the 
story,  said  she  knew  from  a  journalistic 
perspective  that  the  article  should  run 
because  it  was  legitimate  news  of  inter¬ 
est  to  students.  But  she  said  she  was 
uncomfortable  running  the  article  be¬ 
cause  she  knew  the  teacher  and  did 
not  want  to  add  to  her  pain. 

Bach  said  she  told  the  student  editor 
that  she  would  take  the  article  to  the 
principal  and  let  him  make  the  final 
decision.  Bach  said  Piechota  refused  to 
allow  the  article  to  run  in  the  school 
paper. 

Citing  Hazelwood,  she  said,  Piecho¬ 
ta  told  her  that  the  article  would  make 


it  impossible  for  Wilbur  to  continue  to 
be  an  effective  teacher. 

When  contacted  about  why  he 
killed  the  story,  Piechota  at  first  said, 
“1  don’t  want  to  talk  about  it.” 

The  principal  eventually  called  back 
to  explain  his  position: 

“It  was  because  the  article  con¬ 
cerned  a  staff  member  and  there  were 
legal  proceedings  involving  the  staff 
member.  1  didn’t  want  to  jeopardize 
those  proceedings.  1  thought  printing 
the  article  would  undermine  her  abili¬ 
ty  to  teach,  and  1  have  to  maintain  or¬ 
der  in  the  building.” 

Piechota  used  the  Hazelwood  deci¬ 
sion  to  kill  a  legitimate  news  story.  But 
he  is  not  by  far  the  only  high  school 


principal  to  censor  high  school  jour¬ 
nalists.  Among  the  incidents  in  the 
past  few  years: 

•  A  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  principal 
killed  an  article  that  meticulously  de¬ 
tailed  how  the  girls’  tennis  coach  im¬ 
properly  pocketed  $1,400  that  team 
members  had  paid  for  court  time.  The 
principal  told  students  that  the  article 
was  factual,  accurate  and  not  libelous. 
He  then  made  a  deal  with  the  tennis 
coach  that  if  the  coach  resigned,  the 
article  would  not  run  in  the  student 
paper. 

•  After  a  high  school  senior  in  Ga¬ 
hanna,  Ohio,  passed  out  and  nearly 
died  from  alcohol  poisoning  in  an  early 
morning  math  class,  the  high  school 
newspaper  wanted  to  print  a  story 
about  teen  drinking  without  mention¬ 
ing  the  girl’s  name.  The  vice  principal 
killed  the  generic  story  because  it 
might  be  traumatic  to  the  girl. 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  38) 
Editor6?Publisher  •  May  7,  1994 


“I  thought  printing  the  article  would  undermine 
her  ability  to  teach,  and  I  have  to  maintain  order 
in  the  building.” 
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Fut  Your  Products  And  Services 
In  The  Spotlight  In  E&F*s 
^3  Special  NEXPO  *94  Issues 


NEXPO,  the  annual  technical  exhibit  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America, 
is  always  an  impressive  show.  Executives  from  newspapers  of  all  sizes  gather 
k  to  view  the  latest  available  newspaper  equipment  and  technical  services  from 
around  the  world. 


This  year,  the  event  is  amid  the  glitter  and  grandeur  of  Las  Vegas: 

Big,  bright  neon  signs,  extravagant  hotels  and  casinos,  and 
k  spectacular  shows  with  big-name  stars. 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  help  you  achieve  your  own  star  status-provide  an  enthusiastic  audience, 
a  spectacular  stage  and  three  show  times-with  our  three  special  NEXPO  ’94  issues. 


Show  Time:  July  2 


Post-convention 

Issue 

Use  this  issue  to 
remind  attendees 
of  what  they  saw; 
reinforce  the  benefits 
of  your  equipment. 


Show  Time:  May  23 


Planning  Issue 

Convention  attendees 
use  this  to  plan  their 
stops  at  the  show.  It’s 
packed  with  a  listing 
of  exhibitors,  highlights 
of  what  they  are 
exhibiting  and  what’s 
new  in  the  industry. 

Ad  Reservation  Deadline: 
May  13 

Ad  Materials  Deadline: 
May  17 


Special  Attraction 


Show  Time:  June  25 


When  you  run  an  ad  in 
the  May  28  Planning 
Issue  and  the  June  25 
Convention  Issue,  you 
can  repeat  the  same  ad 
in  the  July  2  Post¬ 
convention  Issue  at  1/2 
your  normal  rate! 


Convention  Issue 

In  addition  to  our 
readership  of  83,000, 
this  special  issue  will 
be  distributed  at  the 
show  in  Las  Vegas. 


Ad  Reservation  Deadline: 
June  22 

Ad  Materials  Deadline: 
June  24 


Ad  Reservation  Deadline: 
June  10 

Ad  Materials  Deadline: 
June  13 


212- 675-4380 
312-641-0041 
504-386-9673 

213- 382-6346 
415-421-7950 


New  York 
Chicago  ::::::::: 
New  Orleans 
Los  Angeles :: 
San  Francisco 


Advertise  in  all  three... 

Oon*t  miss  your  opportunity  to  STAR  in 
the  biggest,  brightest,  most  spectacular 
newspaper  tech  show  of  the  year! 


The  Onl\  Iruifjxtwkm  W'eeklv  Journal  of  Neu'spapenng 
11  West  l4  Street,  New  York,  Ny'10011-4234  212-«75'4380 


JL  vace  relations.  For  seven  months  last  year. 
The  Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans  devoted 
more  than  100  pages  in  27  editions  to  this 
explosive  issue,  from  its  roots  in  slavery  to  its 
effects  today. 


jtanjust  gloriously  satisfied 
tnaT  finally,  finally,  finally 
the  truth  can  come  out." 

SHAWM  HUGHES 


Some  Issues 
Do  Come  Down 
To  Black  And  White 

The  response  to  the  paper's  series, 

"Together  Apart:  the  myth  of  race"  was 
overwhelming.  Readers  mailed  in  hundreds  of 
letters  to  the  editor  and  placed  more  than 
6,500  calls  on  a  "Speak  Up"  phone  line. 
"Together  Apart"  started  an  honest,  and 
sometimes  painful,  dialogue  between  black 
people  and  white  people  that  continues  today. 
We're  proud,  too,  that  the  series  has  been 
honored  with  a  1993  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award 
for  Public  Service  in  Newspaper  Journalism 
from  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
as  well  as  the  Outstanding  Public  Service  and 
Best  of  Show  Awards  in  the  Press  Club  of 
Atlantic  City's  1994  National  Headliner 
Awards.  We  knew  what  an  important  story 
"Together  Apart"  was  —  and  we're  glad  to 
know  others  recognize  it  as  such  too. 

^hc  tJimc5'^>ica|juttc  . 


